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THE MASQUERADER 


Two men, not related, but looking absolutely alike—one married, 
the other a bachelor—secretly change places. The novel develops 
along lines new to fiction, and is a forceful, compelling story; not 
a story of style and words, but a story of doing, a history of 
life. in action. The morai problem involved is a strange one. 


A CURIOUS LETTER 


When this story was running serially people kept writing in begging 
eagerly for advanced proofs, one reader pleading that he had heart 
disease and fearing that he might die before the story ended. Such 
was the breathless interest in the story. 


COMPARED WITH ‘‘MONTE-CRISTO’’ 


While it was running in Blackwood’s—the oldest magazine in England 
—one of the oldest subscribers wrote to the editor: : «Never since I 
waited feverishly sixty years ago for «Monte-Cristo’ have I been so 
excited by a story. And Mrs. Thurston has given me what Dumas 
did not—a perpetually increasing wonder as to how the adventure 








is to end.” 
LIFE OVERRUNNING 





The &. ¥. Evening Mail says: “This is the story of a strong man and a strong woman and their 
high-handed grasping for happiness in the face of the moral law. The woman, magnificent 
in her love, rises above considerations of conyentions, above fear, above conscience. Circum- 
stances give her the right to follow the dictates of an overwhelming passion. .. . It will take 
rank with the few really good books.” ’ } 
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COMMENT 


Our guess was all right as far as it went. Its sole defect 
consists in the fact that it did not go far enough. We con- 
fess humbly that it never occurred to us that Maryland might 
zo one way or the other by two hundred majority, or that Mis- 
souri, with Fok running for Governor, would vote for Roosr- 
vVELT. We never knew much about Nevada anyhow, and have 
never wanted to. It has no business to be a State. Still, its 
three votes become a part of the majority. With the exception 
of these States, the country voted as we guessed it would, 
—not as it should, perhaps, mind you, but as it would and did. 


The outcome, so far as we can judge, was typified once upon ' 


an oceasion by an Irishman who, when asked what was the 
complaint which carried his mother-in-law to her everlasting 
home, replied that there was no complaint—everybody was 
satisfied. In any case, we have observed no long faces, and 
all branches of business are perking up. 


The most effective words ever written by THEoporE Roose- 
VELT were these penned on election night: 


WASHINGTON, November 8, 1904. 

I am deeply sensible of the honor done me by the American peo- 
ple in thus expressing their confidence in what I have done and 
have tried to do. I appreciate to the full the solemn responsibility 
this confidence imposes upon me, and I shall do all that in my 
power lies not to forfeit it. On the 4th of March next I shall have 
served three and one-half years, and this three and one-half years 
constitutes my first term. The wise custom which limits the Presi- 
dent to two terms regards the substance and not the form. Under 
no circumstances will I be a candidate for or accept another 
nomination. 


We say “ effective ” advisedly. To the hundreds of thousands 
who had voted on faith these words bore the definite assur- 
ance that their confidence was not misplaced. That Mr. 
RooseveEtt had determined upon this course was well known 
to his friends, but with commendable pride he withheld the 
announcement until a time when by no possibility could it 
be construed as a bid for political support. We cannot say 
that we approve of his position, for the reason that cireum- 
stances might arise which would put it in flat opposition to the 
welfare of the country and the desires of the people; nor in 
these times do we attach much importance even to the wholly 
misunderstood two-term tradition. But if it was to be done, 
that was the time to do it. If, in consequence, anybody ever 
had a freer hand to write his name full and large upon the 
pages of history, we cannot recall his name. But the main 
point is that all men now know that the THEoporRE RoosEvELT 
whom they voted for is the THroporE RoosEveLt they thought 
lie was. 


There is no doubt that Judge Parker was grievously dis- 
appointed. He and his managers were curiously deluded by a 
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certain conviction that he would be elected: There was no 
make-believe on their part. They felt absolutely assured of 
a result that would have been the most astonishing episode 
in American politics. It was, therefore, but natural, perhaps, 
that the Democratic candidate, while yet feeling keenly the 
disappointment, should have harked back, in his subsequent 
pronouncement to his party, to the causes which he had indi- 
cated with peculiar emphasis in the last few days of the cam- 
paign as the most potent on behalf of the Republican can- 
didacy. “If,” he said, “ we would help the people, if we would 
furnish an organization through which they may be relieved 
of a party that has grown so corrupt that it would gladly 
enter into partnership with the trusts to secure money for 
election purposes, we must forget the differences of the past,” 
ete. The plain implication from this assertion is that moneys 
contributed by the trusts constituted an important factor in 
the election of Mr. Roosrveit. The fact is that the funds dis- 
bursed by the two national committees differed very little in 
amount. The Republican fund was $2,250,000; the Demo- 
cratic fund was $1,800,000. Neither of these amounts was 
excessive. Undoubtedly Mr. Harrrman gathered up a consid- 
erable amount of money to aid his Republican henchman in 
New York, and so in all probability did Senator SmrrH on 
behalf of his Democratic candidate for Governor in New 
Jersey, but so far as the national committees were concerned, 
there was no disbursement such as would involve the purchase 
of votes. Mr. RoosrvELT won overwhelmingly on his own per- 
sonality. Judgé Parker could not beat him, Mr. CLEVELAND 
could not have beaten him; neither, in our judgment, could 
the angel Gabriel. The people wanted a human being, force- 
ful, resolute, patriotic, faultful maybe, but sagacious and ap- 
pealing. They found what they were seeking in THEODORE 
RooseEveELt, and made his:election so sure that the vaguest in- 
timation of a purchase is simply silly. 


Judge Parker chose his words with some discretion -in déal- 
ing with the CortTeLyou incident, but it would doubtless have 
paid him better as well as pleased him better-to- have declared 
frankly, what everybody knew:to be true, that. the blackmail 
insinuation was rubbish. As it was, the Republicans profited 
greatly by CorTeLyovu’s appointment, improper though it was. 
They got a good, clean man for campaign manager; they got 
the money of the business interests in due volume; and they 
had the final advantage of having their candidate. ridiculously 
slandered for an act for which he might be-justly censured. 
The slander killed the censure. Verily all things work to- 
gether for the good of the candidate whom the people want. 


We regret exceedingly to be obliged to record the impression 
that the Judge is not a good loser. On election night he sent 
the following despatch: 


Esopus, New York, 8.30 p.mM., November 8. 
The President, Washington, D. C. 
The people by their votes have emphatically approved your ad- 
ministration and I congratulate you. 
ALTON B. PARKER. 


This was ugual, proper, and perfunctory. It was probably all 
that the Judge could find in his heart to say. He-certainly 
could not consistently congratulate the people, but he could 
and did with manful reluctance felicitate the winner. The 
reply was direct and to the point, as follows: 

Alton B.:- Parker, Rosemount, N.Y. 


I thank you for your congratulations. 
THEODORE: ROOSEVELT. 


The recipient of the congratulations could hardly have said less. 
As a gentleman, he would necessarily have made a like reply to 
Eucene V. Dress. It must be noted, however, that it would. be 
difficult to read into.this single line-any particular .amount 
of enthusiastic appreciation.. The fact, of course, is that Mr. 
Roosevect felt keenly-that, in the latter days of the campaign, 
the man whom he had formerly respected and regarded, in a 
personal sense, as a friend, had not.-played fair. It may be 
that in this respect he was unduly sensitive. The appoint- 
ment of Mr. CorTetyovu certainly invited attack, but he knew 
that the accusation implied at least by the Judge was wholly 
unjustified, and he was certain in his mind that the Judge 
himself did not really believe it had foundation in fact, and 

















was making it for political purposes. His resentment, there- 
fore, was natural, and was obviously shared by the people. 


Mr. Bryan behaved very well. He could not resist the im- 
pulse of human nature to brag a little over the fact that he 
received more votes than the conservative Democratic candi- 
date, but he coos gently, and insists rightly, so far as we can 
see, that the control of the organization should pass back 
from the East to the West. Upon this point, among the men 
who have been most active in the management of the Demo- 
cratie canvass, one of the most influential declared on the 
day before election that unless Judge Parker could carry at 
least his own State there would be no disposition to withhold 
from Mr. Bryan control of the party. Another, stronger 
,erhaps intellectually, but less potent financially, insisted that. 
whatever the result, an organization had been created which 
should be maintained at any cost and prepared to take in- 
stant advantage of expected extravagances of the Republican 
administration. Mr. Hearsr is again a candidate for the 
nomination in 1908. Mr. Dess, in polling more than half a 
million votes, certainly established the fact that there is a 
nucleus, especially in the great cities of the West, of a So- 
cialistic party of the German type, and as a result of these 
various and curious things we may reasonably expect that 
every act of the incoming administration, as well as of the 
new Republican Congress, will be subjected to the sharpest 
scrutiny, and will need more than in many years to be care- 
fully considered. Meanwhile, stocks are going up far more 
rapidly than they ought to go, and, unless the tendency is 
checked, the inevitable slump within the next four years will 
greatly encourage, if not materially aid, the growing radical- 
ism within the nation. 


The solemn editors fulfilled our pleasing anticipations al- 
most. literally. The Times recalled, as we indicated that it 
would do, the fact that Mr. RooseveLt once upon a time did 
have a character, and added that “none can deny the con- 
vineing evidence his career affords of great personal ability, 
profound knowledge of the temper and purpose of the Ameri- 
can people, and extraordinary hold upon their confidence and 
admiration, and an almost unprecedented command of the 
elements of success in a democratic nation.” It also points 
out how he may achieve a great success by reforming the 
tariff, and plainly intimates that in so far as he shall follow 
the suggestions freely offered he will receive the support of 
a truly moral journal. The World did not reprint its strenu- 
ous editorial of some time ago commending Mr. RoosEvett’s 
action in the Northern Securities case, in conformity with our 
suggestion, but it refers to it with the utmost satisfaction, and 
recalls to his mind with particularity the fact that it, the 
World, gave such ample recognition to that achievement, that 
it praised him for keeping the peace in Venezuela, and that it 
defended him against the criticisms of his hospitality to 
300KER WASHINGTON. It then adds, as we said it would, that 
it “will sustain him when he is right, and criticise him when 
he seems to it, to be wrong,” ete. Poor Dr. McKrtway has 
the hardest time of all. The best he can do is to write a few 
thousand words upon the topic entitled “ Where the Eagle was 
tight and the Party was Wrong.”. Demands upon time pre- 
vent the perusal of the essay, but if it refers to the conclusive 
evidence adduced by the Eagle’s postal-card canvass of the 
overwhelming success of Judge Parker, the average mind 
might be tortured by a suspicion that the good Doctor disin- 
genuously reversed his adjectives. The Springfield Republican 
tells vaguely “ How it happened.” The Evening Post cheer- 
fully grumbles, and there you are. We have not yet mustered 
sufficient courage to attack the comments of the Sun upon the 
result in New York State. 





We venture a prediction that President RooseveLt will re- 
vise the tariff in the interest of the people. 

One of the most cheering features of the election is the 
obvious fact that voters have learned to differentiate between 
candidates and how to split tickets. If anybody gifted with 
omniscience had said on the day before election that Mr. 
[licens would receive 100,000 votes in the State of New York 
less than Mr. Roosevett and yet be elected, he would have 
been regarded as insane, and yet that is what happened. The 
fact that Mr. Opext’s candidate was elected may seem to 
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his friends sufficient justification for the lickspittle congratu- 
latory telegram that he sent to the President, but as a mat- 
ter of fact Mr. Ope received a rebuke which was most 
scathing, and in any normal condition would have been crush- 
ing. The popularity of the national candidate was so over- 


whelming that it saved the boss. Nobody appreciated better 
than Mr. Roosevett? himself the blight put upon his own high- 
minded candidacy by Odellism, but he stood squarely by his 
original determination not to interfere, and his faith that 
the people would not confound his ideals with the sordid 
motives of the Governor-Chairman was amply justified. If 
the President has sent a gratifying reply to the fulsome com- 
munication from Mr. Ope. it has not at the time this is 
written been published. 


We remarked some weeks ago “Give the excessive tariff 
time and it will fetch Massachusetts.” The astonishing re- 
sult in that State seems to warrant the accuracy of the ob- 
servation. Mr. Douctas made his fight on the tariff. Some 
local issues were involved, but the main point of his candidacy 
rested upon undue and unjust exactions. As a consequence, 
Mr. Roosevett received nearly 90,000 majority on the same 
basis as he swept the country—that is, upon his personality 
and the popular confidence in his integrity and ability, and 
Mr. Douetas was chosen Governor by nearly 40,000, a dif- 
ference of fully 120,000 votes. Similar results were reaped in 
other States. While Mr. Roosrveit carried Colorado, West 
Virginia, Missouri, Minnesota, and Nebraska by substantial 
majorities, a Democrat was elected Governor in each State. 
Even in Rhode Island, where Mr. Roosevett had 16,000 ma- 
jority, the Democratic candidate for Governor was beaten 
by only a few hundred. All this is encouraging in showing 
that the electors have learned when and how to discriminate. 
Party ties have ceased to be binding. The man and specific 
principles have become essential to political success. Noth- 
ing could be more gratifying. 


And Missouri! A great, big, jagged chunk blasted out of 
that stubborn boulder, the Solid South! Would that while 
he was about it, President Roosevett had earried the other 
Southern States and given us a united country, that could 
in due time break apart on new lines. There were only 
twelve States left. If it had been a convention, instead of 
an election, the motion to make it unanimous would have 
been carried with such a roar that the dissenting voices, if 
there were any, could not have been heard. So long as 
things were going the way they went, we would have been de- 
lighted to see the President sweep Mississippi. And, by the 
way, now that he is in for four years more, and will not be : 
candidate again, cannot the remnant of the once solid South 
bring itself to take a more indulgent and hopeful view of 
his character and purposes, and try to cooperate with him in 
promoting the realization of any sound intentions he may 
disclose to do the South good? Mr. Roosrvett will want to 
give the country .a successful administration. After such a vic- 
tory he can afford to be extremely gentle and forbearing. He 
will want to be President of all the people, and he will doubt- 
less prefer not to be regarded with bitterness even in twelve 
States out of the forty-five. The South will do well to take a 
fresh start with him, and letting bygones go, try again to 
work with him as it might have worked with McKINLey. 


Neus PALais, November 9. 
President Roosevelt, U. S. A.. Washington: 
Sincerest congratulations. May Heaven give you prosperity. 
Tuum quod bonum felix faustumque sit populo Americano. 
WittraM I. R. 


May thine be what is good, happy, and prosperous to the Amer- 
ican people. 


Oh, shucks! 


Colonel WatTTERSON’s summing up on November 4 ran over 
four of the long columns of the Courier-Journal, and was 
all edifying and delightful. There are other men in the coun- 
try who can write four-column editorials, but Marse Henry’s 
pieces have the peculiarity that they get themselves not only 
written, but read. In elucidation of his views our blue-grass 
brother marshalled Chancellor Kent, Gotpwix Situ, Lord 
Byron, Lord Acton, Jerrerson, Rospert Browning, Doctor 
JOHNSON, Ben Jonson, MacHIAvELLI, THomas Moore, Horace, 































































































































































Bacenot, Buckie, Kierinc, Wasuincton, Lincotn, AGassiz, 
and McKIntey, and various documents and monuments of 
antiquity besides. But all unclogged the current of his 
philosophy flowed on, adorned but unimpeded by its rich 
freight. The papers say that Colonel Watterson is going 
abroad now for a long rest. He began his political career 
by being born early in 1840, just in time to take part in the 
great hard-cider and log-cabin campaign. The only thing that 
can break him of the habit of electing Presidents would be to 
turn from political polemics—as Drror did at about his age 
and write some books that might live. 








Delaware was led to the trough, but would not drink. Again 
the unspeakable Appicks is beaten. 


The late Democratic candidate for Lieutenant-Governor of 
New York seems a likely young man and worthy of the confi- 
dence of the voters, but wasn’t it ill-advised to recommend 
him to college men as a college man, and to members of the 
Psi Yu fraternity as a Psi Yu? It turned out that Governor 
Opett is also a Psi Yu, which turned what was rather a silly 
impropriety into a broad joke. The recommendation of an- 
other circular signed by excellent names was that Mr. Har- 
RISON was “a representative college man.” To our mind it 
was an injurious recommendation as far as it went, which was 
not far. The very thing that college men who go into polities 
should avoid is to be classified as belonging to any small 
group set apart from the mass of citizens. A candidate for 
a State office appeals to all the voters in the State. It is all 
right to commend him as a man of competent education, but 
a mistake to put him forward as the candidate of a group of 
men educated in a particular way. Moreover, college-bred 
men don’t vote for college men as such. They vote, as a rule, 
according to their political convictions. When they go to 
football games they go as college men, but when they go to 
the polls they go as citizens. The first thing for a college- 
bred candidate to do is to get out of college. That is well 
understood by Mayor McC.Le.ian, who was, not long ago, the 
object of some amusing criticism because he had never run 
for office as a graduate of Princeton. 

After all, even the ery of “breakers ahead” isn’t enough 
to make folks abandon a ship with competent officers for a 
raft with a green crew. 


Just a word of warning to our Republican friends. THEo- 
pORE Roosevett has won an enormous victory. In your 
natural enthusiasm over his huge success, don’t boil over too 
much! Don’t do to him what the American people did to 
GrorceE Dewey! Don’t make an impossible hero of him! 
iXeep down your raptures. He is a good man and has a big 
man’s work ahead of him. Give him a chance to do it, and 
help him to do it wisely. Tis administration will have no 
immediate opposition of sufficient strength to curb it. If it 
needs to have the brakes put on, some of you will have to 
help twist them. 





Secretary Tart lifts the “ Recessional” note in his after- 
election remarks. “ The danger in the case of such a victory,” 
he says, “is that it may lead to a relaxing of the self-re- 
straint that is more certain to be exercised when the danger 
of a political change is more probable. It is no unheard-of 
thing to have a majority as large and sweeping as this fol- 
lowed by a defeat equally emphatic at the next Presidential 
election.” Evidently there is a three-hundred-pound weight on 
the right side of the balance. 


Those Republicans who were going to vote for Parker for 
fear RoosrvELT would get too many votes didn’t do it. You 
can’t depend on such voters. They are liable to panic. 


In an editorial discourse the day before election our Re- 
publican neighbor, the Globe, inquired of Judge Parker and 
various newspapers, “Do you think it paid to accuse the 
President of the United States of being a deliberate and 
wholesale blackmailer?” We won’t discuss whether it paid or 
not, nor even deny (as may so reasonably be done) that Judge 
ParRKER made any such accusations. But the Globe’s inquiry 
serves very well to introduce discussion of the reason why 
it has irritated so many observers to be told that the present 
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President of the United States is entitled, by virtue of his 
office, to reverential treatment, and must not be accused, even 
when.a candidate for reelection, of conduct inconsistent with 
the loftiest virtue. It has always been taken as a matter of 
course that the President of the United States was entitled, 
as such, to the respect of all men. The office is one of the 
highest dignity. Not to show respect to the man who occupies 
it is not only bad manners, but implies in an offender an 
inability to appreciate his country’s greatness which amounts 
to a defect in patriotism. All Presidents, so far as we know, 
have been treated with respect. But since Mr. Roosevett suc- 
ceeded Mr. McKrintey there has been a very perceptible stiff- 
ening of the demand for increased veneration of the person 
of the Chief Magistrate. Whence it came we do not know. 
Mr. Roosevett is not at all a formal person; his address is 
extremely friendly unless he has reason to make it otherwise; 
his manners are easy. Yet out of his immediate environ- 
ment has proceeded this new gospel of increased veneration 
for the President of the United States. 


It makes some citizens laugh and others swear. Certainly 
the White House is no place for barroom manners. When 
Gum-shoe Bitt Stone was elected Governor of Missouri his 
constituents were assured that when they visited the execu- 
tive mansion they were welcome to spit on the floor. It 
does not seem desirable that the democratic sentiment should 
find that form of expression in the White House or the Presi- 
dent’s offices. Indeed, the White House has been conducted in 
the last three years very much to the admiration and liking 
of almost every one. Its generous hospitalities have been 
guided by excellent taste, and the faults that have been found 
with its management have been either ignorant or spiteful. 
And yet there does exist this noticeable irritation at the over- 
insistence of some masters of etiquette upon the deference 
that is due to the President of the United States. They tell 
us that we are a world power now, and that we owe it to our- 
selves to remember that our President is one of the greatest 
potentates on earth, if not the greatest, and to give evidence 
of our own reasonable self-esteem by the deference with which 
we treat him. To which the objectors retort, “ Why, that’s im- 
perialism.” And they don’t make that retort for the mere 
purpose of answering back, but because it expresses a real 
feeling. 


There is a real reason why it makes us cross to have 
the Globe talk about what is, or is not, due to the “ Presi- 
dent of the United States” in the person of THEoporE Roosr- 
vELT. It is not because deference is not due to the President, 
for it is due to him—though his friends can’t plead privilege 
for him when he happens to be a candidate. The trouble 
about Mr. Roosevett is that instead of his personality being 
merged into the office, the office comes very near being merged 
into his personality. He is the President, but still more in- 
tensely and conspicuously and continuously he is THEoporE 
RoosEvELt. Was that impetuous letter of denial at which the 
country chuckled five days before election the letter of the 
President of the United States? Of course not. It was the 
letter of Turopore Roosevett, and highly characteristic of 
that gentleman. And it is apt to be THropore RoosEvELT 
who reviews war-ships, THroporE Roosevett who extols his 
friends, the same who defies his enemies and performs many 
of the official acts which are included in the duties of the 
President. 


He can’t help it, being built that way. Neither can we. 
But our brethren who rub it into us so much that the Presi- 
dent of the United States deserves our awful consideration 
might as well realize first as last that though there is a basis 
of propricty in what they say, President Roosevett will 
never excite the degree of reverence which they enjoin, unless 
he succeeds in sinking his personality in the Presidential 
office. And that he will probably never do. None of 
the above reflections, however, should be understood as en- 
dorsing or extenuating that “blackmail” -suggestion. That 
was folly; folly not because it was aimed at “ The President 
of the United States,” but because it wasn’t true. If it had 
been true and could have been proved it would have been 
lawful campaign missile, but it was inconsistent with the can- 
didate’s character, and it was unsupported by a shred of tes- 
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timony. It made thousands of voters angry, and remains now 
the one prominent feature of the campaign that decent Demo- 
crats regret. 


Perhaps HArper’s WEEKLY is conducting a guessing contest.— 
Leesburg (Ga.) Journal. 


That is all it was. We didn’t really know. 


The encouragement which the Democrats can derive from 
the election is exclusively of the darkest-just-before-the-dawn 
order. We see the announcement that Mr. THomas Watson 
and Mr. Wituram Hearst are going to hold a conference in 
New York this week. The announcement -included Mr. Bryan, 
but he has excused himself. Of course they will claim to be 
the dawn. They are just about enough of a dawn to make 
conspicuous the morning star of Missouri, JosepH Fotk, 
elected Governor by a comfortable majority in a State that 
chose Roosevett electors and a Republican Legislature. 
Foik’s election is the great solace of the idealists, as DouGLas’s 
suecess in Massachusetts is the great Democratic surprise. 


Dovctas carried Massachusetts by 385,000; Roosrvett by 
86,000. Obviously Massachusetts men can split their tickets. 
Presumably their efficiency in it is due to the high average of 
education in the Bay State. But Missouri gave RoosEvELT 
15,000 and ForiK 10,000, and eliminated Cook, who ran for 
Secretary of State on Foik’s ticket. Missouri at a pinch can 
split a ticket, too, though her educational qualifications are 
not so distinguished as those of Massachusetts. 


The people of the United States have spoken for THEODORE 
RoOSEVELT and the policies for which he stands as they have 
spoken for no other man in our history since WASHINGTON.— 
The Globe. 


Ifow is this, neighbor? Is he to be THruoporE RoosEveLtT when 


lie wins, and “the President of the United States ” when he is | 


criticised? If it was Roosrvetr who won, it must also have 
been RoosEVELT who ran. 


During the few days preceding the Presidential election some 
curious possibilities were suggested which are worth noting, 
because they will recur four years hence. Directing attention 
to the fact that the number of electoral votes based on the 
last census (476) is an even number, some one pointed out in 
the New York Times that, conceivably, the electoral votes 
might be equally divided, in which event, under the Constitu- 
tion, the choice of a President would be made by the House 
of Representatives, and Mr. Roosrvett would be chosen, 
because each State would have but one vote, and that vote 
would be determined by the majority of its Representatives. 
The Republicans contro! a large majority of the State dele- 
gations in the present House. The writer in the Times went 
on to show that what was conceivable was by no means im- 
probable. If, in addition to the 151 electoral votes, which 
even Republicans assigned to Judge Parker, he should be 
credited with those of Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
indiana, Colorado, Montana, Nevada, and Idaho, every one 
of which States are doubtful, with the possible exception of 
the last named, he would have exactly 238 votes. This compu- 
tation gave to Roosrve.t not only the States which he seemed 
certain to carry, but also West Virginia and Maryland, both 
ot which were swent by McKinzey at the last two Presidential 
elections. 


- 


Another interesting fact was pointed out in the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, namely, that conceivably the Presidential elec- 
tion might be determined by *=women or aliens. Unques- 
tionably women can vote in :four States, to wit, Idaho, 
Colorado, Wyoming, and Utah, which collectively have four- 
teen electoral votes. It is also“indisputable that aliens who 
are not yet naturalized, but who have merely declared their 
intention of becoming citizens, may vote in such possibly 
close States as Indiana, Wisconsin, Nebraska, Oregon, and 
South Dakota. In at least one State aliens need have an- 
nounced such an intention only thirty days before election 
day. It is also quite possible that a close election might be 
decided by persons who are unable to read or write. Illiterates 


can vote in Delaware, Indiana, and Illinois, as well as in a 
great many other States. What was true this year will be 
true at the end of 1908. 


While Mayor McCLeLLan was up the State, “trying to save 
the Constitution” he says, the local Goths sandblasted the 
outer surface of New York’s City Hall. The Mayor is sorry. 
He didn’t help the Constitution any, whereas if he had stayed 
on the bridge he might have saved the City Hall. 


It will be remembered that the arbitration treaty between 
the United States and Great Britain, which was negotiated 
by Secretary OLNey and Lord Pauncerore, failed to secure the 
two-thirds vote in the Senate needed for ratification. We 
take for granted that Secretary Hay would not face the risk 
of a similar humiliation, and feels assured that two-thirds of 
the Senators will sanction the arbitration treaty with France, 
which was signed the other day by himself and Ambassador 
JUSSERAND. This is only the first, we are told, of several 
treaties, substantially identical, which will have been signed 
before the Fifty-eighth Congress reassembles in December. 
It is said that Mr. Hay has in view an agreement for arbitra- 
tion with Germany, with Italy, and with more than one other 
country on the continent of Europe. If all of these should 
be ratified, he will probably crown his endeavors in the cause 
of peace by resubmitting an arbitration treaty with Great 
Britain. ‘There is no doubt that the feeling of the American 
people, which, as a rule, is reflected in the United States 
Senate, is very much more friendly to Great Britain than it 
was at the time of the rejection of the OLNEY-PAUNCEFOTE 
arbitration treaty. For this change of sentiment there are 
several reasons, the first of which, in order of time, and the 
most potent in respect of influence, was the sympathetic at- 
titude of the people and government of Great Britain during 
our war with Spain. There is no doubt that but for the firm 
refusal of the SaLissury government. to take part in such 
a repressive movement, our desire to liberate Cuba, which, 
after the destruction of the battle-ship Maine, became vehe- 
ment, would have been checked in the spring of 1898 by a 
concerted protest of all the great European powers, which, 
in effect, would have been tantamount to a writ of prohibition. 
There is reason to believe that Lord PauNcEFroTE was inclined 
to combine with the representatives of other foreign coun- 
tries in putting pressure upon our government, but we know 
that a very different view of England’s interest and duty was 
taken by the British Foreign Office. 


Those Americans who happened to be on the Continent 
after the outbreak of the war with Spain are not likely to for- 
get tlie shameful manifestations of hatred of the United States 


with which the Paris press was rife. For twenty-four hours 
after Drewry’s victory in Manila Bay, and after the destruc- 
tion of Crrvera’s squadron, we were told that the miserable 
Yankees had been annihilated. After our naval victory off 
Santiago could not be denied, however, the Frenchmen began 
to hedge, and have since reminded us effusively of the services 
rendered to the cause of American independence during our 
Revolutionary war. We have not forgotten those services; 
nor, on the other hand, the outrageous treatment to which 
American merchant vessels were subjected between 1795 and 
1812; nor the difficulty experienced, even by ANDREW JACKSON, 
in extorting a recognition of the debt owed to us by France 
from the government of Louis Puiippr. We remember every- 
thing; but we are magnanimous. Magnanimity, however, 
does not forbid us to recall the feeling of relief with which, 
in the spring and early summer of 1898, American travellers 
left the Continent and landed in Great Britain. It was like 
quitting an enemy’s country for the house of a friend. 

The subsidence of Anglophobia in this country is also due 
in part to the signally improved relations of the Unionist 
government to the Irish people. Almost all fair-minded Amer- 
icans concur with Mr. Wittiam O’Brien in thinking that, 
with the exeception of the splendid act performed by the Czar 
ALEXANDER II., history has no record of a more impressive 
determination to repair the errors of the past than was af- 
forded by the Batrour government, when, although staggering 
under the cost of the South-African war, it appropriated from 
the British Exchequer an immense sum of money for the 
purpose of enabling the Irish peasants to become the owners 





















































































of the land they till. Contributory also to the present feel- 
ing of good-will and confidence was the decision rendered 
in the matter of the Alaska boundary—a decision made pos- 
sible only by the absolutely impartial attitude of the British 
member of the International Commission. When we call 
these things to mind, we understand why Americans have 
hegun to feel that blood is thicker than water, and why an 
arbitration treaty, which would have had no chance of ob- 
taining the sanction of the United States Senate eight or 
even seven years ago, has now a fair prospect of being ratified. 


There is, of course, one objection to the arbitration treaty 
which has been negotiated with France, and to any other 
similar agreement. It does, so far as it goes, divest the Senate 
of its share in the treaty-making power. It is true that the 
treaty itself excepts from the questions that must be sub- 
mitted to arbitration those affecting the vital interests or 
national honor of either signatory. But the treaty leaves it 
to the Executive of each signatory to determine whether the 
vital interests or honor of a nation is affected. It is con- 
ceivable that, touching this grave matter, an American Secre- 
tary of State and the American Senate might hold different 
convictions in a given contingency. If, however, a general 
arbitration treaty had been ratified, the Senate would have 
renounced the veto power in any case which in the judgment 
of the Executive might fall under it. It will be observed 
that we here raise the question whether, under the Constitu- 
tion, the Senate has the right to sanction in advance a general 
arbitration treaty. The inquiry obviously goes to the root 
of the matter. 


In view of the official account, telegraphed from Tokyo, 
of the besieging operations from October 30 to November 3, 
inclusive, it would not be surprising if Port Arthur should 
be taken before these words meet the reader’s eye. It has been 
for several reasons a memorable siege, but to speak of it as 
uwiprecedented, either in respect of duration, of the casualties 
incurred, or of the number of soldiers surrendered, would be 
absurd. The siege may be said to have begun on June 7 
of the current year, and up to the present hour has lasted 
a little over five months. The siege of Vicksburg was con- 
siderably more protracted, if we count from the beginning 
of the earlier and unsuccessful operations; while Petersburg, 
io which Grant laid siege on June 9, 1864, was not evacuated 
until April 2, 1865. The defence of Sebastopol was main- 
tained for eleven months, and the defenders did not capitulate, 
but withdrew by a way which had been kept open. The 
famous and successful defence of Gibraltar by the English 
garrison against the combined fleets and armies of France 
and Spain lasted about three years. The casualties suffered 
by the Japanese before Port Arthur have not been made 
known officially, but they almost certainly fall short of the 
losses incurred by the French and English before Sebastopol, 
which were computed at 60,000. General StrorssEL has de- 
clared that his soldiers will fight to the last man. Even should 
the vaunt be fulfilled, they will do no better than the Greeks 
did at Thermopyle, or than the Texans did at the Alamo. 





Nobody would now blame the Russian commander if he 
should capitulate, but it is improbable that he has much more 
than ten thousand soldiers to surrender. The Confederate 
General PEMBERTON surrendered upwards of 30,000 soldiers at 
Vicksburg; General Wormsrr, 40,000 at Ulm in the Auster- 
litz campaign; and Marshal BazaiIneE more than 173,000 at 
Metz. The record of the siege of Port Arthur appears to 
demonstrate that the defences of the* place could scarcely 
be improved upon from a military point of view, and that 
the fortress might have held out much longer had it been 
more strongly garrisoned and more amply provided with food- 
supplies and with munitions of war. It could not even have 
been besieged had the Russians retained, as they expected to 
retain, control of the sea. That section of the Liao-Tung 
Peninsula on which Port Arthur and Dalny stand is prac- 
tically an island, for the neck by which the promontory is 
connected with the mainland is only about a mile wide, 
and could be raked by battle-ships stationed on each flank. 
For a time after the capture of that isthmus by the Japanese 
it was a question not easily answered whether Port Arthur 
should be reduced by starvation or by assault. The large force 
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required for the prosecution of assaults would have been 
invaluable to Marshal OyaMa in his duel with General Kuro- 
PATKIN. From the moment, however, that Russia’s determina- 
tion to despatch her Baltic fleet to the Far East became known, 
the capture of the harbor, and of the war-ships which lad 
taken refuge there, became indispensable. We note, finally, 
the interesting fact that the glory of the defence of Port 
Arthur, like that of the defence of Sebastopol, does not be- 
long to a man of Russian descent. General STorsseL is said 
to be of Swiss, as General TopLeEBEN was of German, extrac- 
tion. 


At the hour when we write, the outcome of the recent gen- 
eral election in the Dominion of Canada seems to be that the 
Liberal government, headed by Sir Witrrip Laurier, will have 
a majority of at least seventy-four in the next Ottawa House 
of Commons, or twenty more than it had in the last House. 
The fact that Mr. Israri Tarte is no longer a member of the 
ministry has had but little, if any, effect on the Premier’s 
control of his native province, Quebec. In the maritime 
provinces the Liberals are reported to have made a clean sweep, 
and they hold their own in Ontario, although there, at general, 
as contrasted with provincial, elections they have long been 
in a minority. In the Northwest, and in British Columbia 
also, the Liberals are now preponderant, although there, if 
anywhere, some influence should have been exerted by the 
fact that the Conservatives of Canada are much more out- 
spoken than are their Liberal opponents in advocacy of Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’S preferential policy. So far as the United 
States are concerned, the renewed triumph of Sir Witrrip 
Laurier indicates that a reciprocity treaty, for which there 
is a strenuous demand in some of our border States, might 
be negotiated, provided we do not exact concessions fatal to 
Canadian manufacturers. The latter are determined not to 
be driven out of business by either American or British com- 
petitors, and the recent election would have had a very dif- 
ferent outcome had they not been convinced that in the 
Liberal Premier they have a friend. So long as Sir Witrrip 
remains in power it is extremely improbable that Canada 
will assume any larger share of the military and fiscal burdens 
of the British Empire than she now sustains, or that, in re- 
spect of. tariff concessions, she will go beyond the preference 
of 33 1-3 per cent. now granted to British manufactures. 
The preference is ostensible rather than real, because so many 
articles of American origin are on the free list that the 
aggregate imports from the United States are increasing much 
more rapidly than those from Great Britain. The almost 
simultaneous victory of the Bonp government in the New- 
foundland general election is also discouraging to Mr. CHam- 
BERLAIN, for Mr. Bonp is not only opposed to the annexation 
of the island to the Dominion of Canada, but is earnestly 
desirous of bringing about reciprocity with the United States. 





Sundry scientific gentlemen have analyzed the Subway 
and discovered it to be seriously lacking in oxygen. We are 
their debtors. Will they add to our obligation by disclosing 
how far the deficiency of oxygen is repaired by the aroma of 
peanuts which prevails so profusely in the Subway cars in 
the hours when our citizens ride for pleasure? 


Stung! 
From the Potsdam (N. Y.) ‘‘ Courier Freeman’’ 


(> “ We should hate to have to be as fair as the Brooklyn 
Eagle.”—HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


We should say so. In fact, it goes without saying. It is many 
years since HARPER’S WEEKLY made any attempt to be fair. The 
late GrorGe WILLIAM CURTIS was as unfair as they make ’em, and 
the WEEKLY finally went into the bag. Grorae Harvey a short 
time ago hauled it out by the feet and presented it rear end fore- 
most to the public, which undignified, and it might be said in- 
decent, posture it has since maintained. “ Col.” Harvey is a man 
without a country, and the WEEKLY is a journal without princi- 
ples. It assumes the attitude of a jester toward the things of 
life, but its jests always turn out to be blasphemy. Its apparent 
facetiousness is generally a libel on something, and its editorials 
are written with the set purpose of adding to the sum of bitter- 
ness and evil. It has no God, no party, no flag, no friends. The 
reason for Col. HarvEy’s unhappiness has not yet been told, but 
his actions indicate dyspepsia or the long torture of a hidden crime. 






















The Significance of the Election 


Ir was a landslide for THEODORE ROOSEVELT. He has 343 electoral 
votes against 133 given to ParKER. He asked for a vote of confidence, 
and he got it, with overwhelming emphasis. Several causes contrib- 
uted to his success, but, undoubtedly, the chief factor was his 
personal popularity. In his native State, although he was run- 
ning against a New-Yorker, he received a larger plurality than 
was obtained by McKINLEY in 1900. In Ohio his plurality is 
much larger than McKINLEY secured in 1900 or 1896. In Penn- 
sylvania his plurality exceeds even that returned for McKINLEy, 
though twice the latter reached nearly 300,000. In Dllinois and 
Indiana, if not also in New Jersey and Connecticut, Mr. ROOSEVELT 
seems to have beaten the record made by McCKINLEy four years ago. 
He has swept Minnesota, although that State is reported to have 
chosen a Democratic Governor. He has carried Massachusetts 
by a very large plurality, although that State has elected a Demo- 
cratic Governor, who made his campaign on the labor issue and on 
the demand for the free admission of raw materials of manufacture. 
He has gained the electoral votes of Colorado and Montana, although 
in both States a Democrat has come near capturing, if he has not 
captured, the Governorship. Mr, RoosEVELT got the woman vote. 
Every one of the four States in which women possess the franchise 
—Colorado, Idaho, Wyoming, and Utah—gave him a_ plurality, 
although BRYAN carried all four of them in 1896, and two of 
them in 1900. He must have got the union-labor vote. Only on 
that assumption can the returns from Massachusetts, New York 
city, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Illinois be explained. In vain did 
the Democrats, by nominating ex-Senator Davis, appeal to the 
local pride of West Virginia: that State preferred Mr. ROOSEVELT 
to her own son. In spite of a franchise law devised for the ex- 
press purpose of cutting down the negro vote, Mr. RoosEVELT has 
carried Maryland. In the teeth of the race issue, which might have 
been expected to tell against him, he carried even Missouri, 
despite the strength which Mr. FoLk, the successful nominee for 
Governor, gave to the Democratic ticket. Wherever we look, the 
proof of Mr. RoosEveELt’s personal ascendency is unmistakable. 
It would not have been in the least surprising had he read in his 
astonishing majorities the promise of a third term. . Far from 
evincing exultation, however, he no sooner learned the verdict of 
the ballot-box than he announced that, under no circumstances, 
would he be a candidate for, or accept, another nomination for the 
Presidency. 

Assuming, then, that the potential personality of THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT will be eliminated from the next Presidential contest, 
we are led to inquire what light this election throws on the 
prospects of the Republican party. Unquestionably their nominee’s 
popularity, cooperating with other circumstances, has given the 
Republicans four more years of power. In the Fifty-eighth Con- 
gress they have a majority of 31; in the Fifty-ninth Congress they 
seem likely to have a majority of 64. The RoosevetT landslide 
has given them preponderance in so many State legislatures that 
they need not apprehend any material weakening of their ma- 
jority in the United States Senate for four years to come. Never- 
theless, for the Republicans, this election, which, superficially, is so 
auspicious, is not devoid of warning. That, even in the face 
of an avalanche, a Democrat should have managed to win the 
Governorship of Massachusetts bears startling testimony to the 
strength of the revisionists in that State. The fact, also, that a 
Democrat was chosen, or came near being chosen, Governor in Min- 
nesota, notwithstanding the tremendous plurality given to Mr. 
ROOSEVELT, indicates that uncontrollable forces are at work in 
more than one reputed stronghold of Republicanism. If the high 
protectionists who, of late, have dominated the Republican party, 
take for granted that the people have authorized them to persist 
in rejecting all entreaties for tariff revision they will have misin- 
terpreted the verdict rendered on Tuesday at the ballot-box. 

It seems to be a fair deduction from the returns that no Demo- 
crat, not even Mr. CLEVELAND, could have beaten THEODORE ROosE- 
VELT. Mr. CLEVELAND’S nomination at St. Louis was impractica- 
ble, except by a stampede, because he was equally unacceptable to 
Mr. Bryan and to Senator GoRMAN, who. between them, con- 
trolled two-thirds of the convention. That this should have been 
the case is probably well for the ex-President’s reputation, for 
even those who would have liked to see the Democratic standard 
placed once more in Mr. CLEVELAND’s hands must now recognize 
that, in all likelihood, he would have failed to carry it to victory. 
Events have shown that the reconsolidation of the Democratic 
party under conservative leadership was not possible at this time. 
Unquestionably the Democratic campaign fund would have been 
much larger had Mr. CLEVELAND been nominated at St. Louis. As 
it was, a lack of the money needed for legitimate expenditure tied 
the hands of the Democratic National Committee, and caused the 
Democratic Congressional Committee to disband practically at an 
early stage of the canvass. This fact accounts to some extent for 


the weakening of the party’s position in the House of Representa- 
tives, but it does not explain why Parker should have lost States 
which Bryan carried, and should have secured fewer electoral votes 
than were gained in 1896 by Bryan, who had an even smaller cam- 
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paign fund. The former slave States, with the exception of Dela- 
ware, West Virginia, Missouri, and perhaps also Maryland, remained 
faithful to the Democratic nominee, as they had in 1900. It was 
the delegates from those States who rendered it possible at St. 
Louis for the conservative element of the Democratic party to re- 
gain temporary ascendency. We say temporary, because it is 
improbable that the Southern States will again put much confi- 
dence in the promises of Eastern Democrats. They were told that 
if such a man as Judge PARKER were nominated, an ample cam- 
paign fund would, for the first time in twelve years, be forth- 
coming, and that such States as New York, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, and Indiana could be relied upon to return to the Demo- 
cratic fold. The assurance was based on the assumption that a 
conservative nominee could count upon the votes not only of 
gold Democrats and of independents, but also of all those radicals 
who had twice supported Mr. Bryan. It is probable that Judge 
PARKER got almost all of the votes of those upholders of the gold 
standard who, previously to 1896, were ranked as Democrats. It 
is also probable that he got, not all, but a large majority, of the 
independent vote. He certainly had the support of almost all the 
independent newspapers. It is equally certain, on the other hand, 
that he lost a great many votes which in the two preceding Presi- 
dential elections had been cast for BRYAN. We have, indeed, no 
desire to dispute the sincerity of the assistance given by Mr. Bryan 
to Judge Parker. ‘There is no doubt that, in Indiana and some 
other States, he did a great deal of zealous work. But he was 
unable to control all of his former followers. Some of them evi- 
dently refrained this year from voting at all; others voted for 
WATSON; even more, perhaps, voted for RoosEvELT. We shall not 
be at all surprised if, when the full returns are before us, we find 
that PARKER’s aggregate popular vote falls short of that cast 
for BRYAN in 1896. Such a falling off, if it shall prove to have 
occurred, can be explained only in one way. It would mean a far- 
reaching defection on the part of the Bryanites; the outcome of 
a vindictive determination to punish the gold Democrats for their 
secession eight years ago. 

The reconsolidation of the Democracy, which was effected in 
1852, was complete and triumphant, although in the State of 
New York, four years before, the party had been split asunder 
by the Barnburner revolt. The attempt to bring about a similar 
reconstruction this year failed, partly because the schism in the 
party had been of longer duration, and partly because the gulf 
between the conservative and radical elements of the existing De- 
mocracy is almost, if not utterly, unbridgable. 

What of the future? We answer that if the Democratic nominee 
for the Presidency had carried New York, though losing every 
other doubtful State, his friends would have had some chance of 
maintaining an alliance with the Solid South, which might have 
enabled them to secure a majority in the next Democratic national 
convention. Even had Judge PARKER been defeated, and the Gov- 
ernorship of the Empire. commonwealth been saved by Judge Her- 
RICK, such a combination as we have mentioned might still have 
been attainable. As it is, Southern Democrats may feel that they 
have been deluded by their conservative brethren in New York. 
They were told that Judge PARKER would be backed by a huge cam- 
paign fund, whereas his managers have notoriously suffered from 
a want of the sinews of war. They were assured that, with the 
help of gold Democrats, independents, and dissatisfied Republicans, 
who would rally to the support of a conservative Democrat, not 
only New York, but New Jersey, Connecticut, and Indiana would 
be wrested from the Republicans. As a matter of fact, the De- 
mocracy under conservative leadership has shown itself unable to 
carry a single Northern State. Under the circumstances, it is 
not improbable that many, if not all, of the Southern States will 
submit to a reorganization of the Democratic party by the friends 
of Mr. Bryan. We expect to hear of a concerted move in that 
direction at an early date, and we do not at present see how the 
plans of the radical reorganizers can be thwarted four years 
hence. 

It follows that we Americans are confronted by a serious situa- 
tion. All the sober-minded and conservative men in the country 
may find themselves constrained to enter the Republican ranks. 
On the other side will be arrayed a party resolutely and avowedly 
Populistic, and that party may chance to be successful should the 
next Presidential election take place in a period of industrial and 
financial depression. Such an alternative might have been avoided 
had far-sighted men awakened betimes to the importance of en- 
abling Judge Parker to carry at least the State of New York. 
Such an achievement may have been impossible, but it was a 
grievous error to let him poll fewer votes in his native State than 
were secured by BryAN four years ago. It should have been fore- 
seen that such a disaster might give a deathblow to the con- 
servative constituent of the Democratic party. 

There may, and doubtless will, be a change of leaders, but the 
Democratic party will survive, in name, if not in substance. It has 
outlived worse calamities. What is really startling and profound- 
ly significant about this election is the fact that Judge PARKER 
should have obtained fewer electoral votes than Mr. Bryan did 
in 1896; and, if it be true that the Democratic nominee has lost 
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Maryland, fewer even than Mr. Bryan had four years ago. The 
French.courtier told Louis XVI. that the uprising which caused the 
destruction of the Bastile was not a revolt,- but a revolution. 
Comparing Tuesday’s results -to the promises they made at St. 
Louis and the hopes with which they entered on the canvass, con- 
servative Democrats may well exclaim: This is not a defeat; it 
is a catastrophe. 





“What is Truth?” 


To those who remember Cardinal NewMAN as he looked in the 
early eighties, walking, supported by two black-robed priests, from 
his residence in the Clarendon Road to the Oratory in Hogley Road, 
it is an unenviable shock to turn to a late reading of the Apologia. 
Barry’s new life of NewMAN, and Madame BLENNERHASSET’S 
German contribution to the same subject, both full of admiration 
and hero-worship, recall that tall, slight, distinguished figure in 
its sweeping robes: the face of illumined pallor, as if the skin were 
transparent and a light shone through it from within; the down- 
cast eyes; the fixed smile, perhaps too deliberately mild to appeal 
to a matured taste. At that time NEWMAN had fought his battles 
and conquered. In his own city he was recognized as a. vanquish- 
ing hero. It was at this time that GouNnop conducted one of his 
own oratorios at the great Birmingham musical festival. The ora- 
torio had begun, the orchestra was in full swing, when the great 
cardinal and one-time martyr entered with his supporters and 
walked down the central aisle. With a sudden imperious gesture 
Govnop silenced the orchestra in the middle of a phrase, and 
vaulting with the agility of a boy the low balustrade that fenced 
off the musicians, he ran down the aisle, fell on his knee at the 
feet of the cardinal, and kissed his hand and received the bless- 
ing. It was a dramatic, as well as reverent, recognition of saint- 
liness by genius. 

With such scenes still in mind, it is a strange experience to turn 
over the moral lessons this saint gave to the world. He quarrelled 
in early youth, and while still an Anglican, with Bishop WHATE- 
LEY, to whom, according to NEWMAN’s own statement, he owed 
“gratitude and the power to think for myself,’ upon the mo- 
mentous subject of candlesticks! He deliberately publishes his own 
letter, in which he says: “The union of her [the Irish Church’s] 
members with.men of heterodox views, and the extinction of half 
her candlesticks, the acitnesses and guarantees of the Truth and 
trustees of the covenant, have raised in me mixed and very pain- 
ful feelings.” Since NEWMAN believed that candlesticks were “ the 
witnesses and guarantees of truth,” and a worthy cause for which 
to sacrifice friendship and gratitude, what a strange, perverted 
truth he must have been thinking about. 

In his supplementary chapter on “ Lying’ and “ Equivocation,” 
although writing, as he says, “ under authority,” and putting him- 
self under. the protection of such authors as Cardinal GERDIL, 
NATALIS ALEXANDER, CONTENSON, Concina, and others, he offers 
a number of righteous and justifiable modes of lying; namely, one 
may righteously lie in defence of life or property; in defence of 
law; for the good of others; in self-defence against impertinent 
and inquisitive people, madmen, and children. Little as Cardinal 
NEwMAN realized it, this is setting up a human judgment over the 
divine, for the law of integrity is the inherent law of the uni- 
verse, and whenever men conform to it they are conforming to a 
law above human judgment and conception. With our modern 
ideas of the sanctity. of truth, it would be easy to discuss Cardinal 
NEWMAN as an unprincipled person, but it would also be stupid 
and narrow-minded to do so. He had the face of a saint, and he 
was troubled all his life, so both of his biographers say, by an over- 
sensitive» conscience. He was a holy man, but a very unphilo- 
sophic man. In the matter of truth he recognized the limit of 
the human understanding, and in despair of the little known, the 
vast unknown, he hid himself behind authority, paralyzed his 
ability to’ think, narrowed his field of exploration, and ceased to 
grow. 

It is in strange contrast to NEWMAN of Oriel that one turns to 
NETTLESHTP of Balliol, a .man so careful to tell nothing but the 
truth that all his statements were hedged about with the possi- 
bilities of mistake. ‘There is a little shop in the High Street, Ox- 
ford, where cartoons of the dons abound, and here was one of 
NETTLESHIP, where, beneath a grotesque likeness, the following in- 
formation was conveyed: 

“T am,—so to speak,—NeEtTrLesHtp. I am,—what might be 
ealled, though the name of a thing often has little relation to 
the reality,—the Dean of Balliol. I lecture,—as one might say, 
though if one stop to think of it what is lecturing, anyway,— 
upon PLATO,” ete., ete. 

This is a second form of despair of truth. Just recently we 
have had Mr. Batrour, in his address to the British Association, 
saying: “ Natural science must ever regard knowledge as_ the 
product of irrational conditions;” and again, “ Natural science 
must always regard knowledge as rational, or else science itself 
disappears.” So here we have a third form of the despair of 
ultimate truth. First, despair of truth, clutching at and clinging 
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to an outer authority; despair of. truth, contenting itself with 
guarded and partial statement; despair of truth, boldly flinging 
aside false props and taking stock of. our predicament. 

All this brings us back to PILATE’s question, “ What is truth.?” 
and the saying which provoked it, ‘“ He that is of the truth, heareth 
my voice.” Truth upon ultimate reality is not furnished by re- 
ligion, philosophy, or science. And yet the most noticeable quality 
of a truthful and truth-loving man is the power to perceive truth; 
partial truth, surely, but truth and not shams. He may never 
be able to prove or explain or justify his knowledge, but a quibble 
or a falsity he will recognize when he meets it, and instinctively 
he will gravitate toward those people and those things which are 
in line with the integrity of the universe. 

The little child cannot live long in the world without becoming 
aware of an outer law of fact—a hard, objective wall of reality 
which does not bend to his desires nor shape itself to suit his 
fancy, and he learns that it is of this outer fact he must give 
account or label his narrative imaginary. A little boy of four told 
his parents an alarming tale of having destroyed a great many 
plants in an enclosed park, and seeing the growing anxiety in 
their faces, added: “ But I’m not telling you a real, I’m just tell- 
ing a poem.” 

Se he who most easily and quickly falls in line with the uni- 
verse, setting aside preference and self-seeking, recognizing the 
independent, outward fact most nearly as it is, without distortion, 
is the truthful man; but -not only truthful; he is the man of de- 
veloped consciousness. The beginning of wisdom is fear of the 
Lord, and the fear of the Lord is reverence for the fact beyond 
ourselves; the reality which we cannot bend to our own wiles nor 
fathom with our finite understandings. 





Notable Church Dispute in Scotland 


Tr will be remembered that, during his recent visit to this coun- 
try, the Archbishop of Canterbury, himself a Scotchman, ex- 
pressed a willingness to accept a proposal that he should become 
the chairman of a board of arbitration to settle the dispute be- 
tween the United Free Church of Scotland and the twenty-four out- 
standing ministers who refused in 1900 to assent to the union of 
the Free Church and the United Presbyterian Church, and who, 
on August 1 of the current year, were adjudged by the House of 
Iords to be the sole owners of all the property of the former 
Free Church. It now looks as if the matter had gone too far 
for arbitration, for, a week or two ago, the Court of Session at 
Edinburgh ordered the immediate enforcement of the judgment of 
the House of Lords. This order having been issued during a re- 
cess of Parliament, the United Free Churches can find no relief 
in legislation, and, apparently, must forthwith turn over build- 
ings and funds valued in the aggregate at $55,000,000, to the so- 
called “ Wee-Kirkers,” who number, as we have said, only twenty- 
four ministers, most of whom live in the Highlands, and have, per- 
haps, five thousand parishioners. 

Almost all American Congregationalists and Presbyterians are 
aware that in 1843 Dr. Cyatmrrs and other distinguished Scotch 
divines organized an imposing secession from the Established Pres- 
byterian Church, or Kirk, of Scotland, and founded the so-called 
Free Church. The new body rapidly gained strength and influ- 
ence, and was soon equipped with churches, manses, colleges, sem- 
inaries,’and missions of its own. Four years ago, however, a 
vast majority of the Free Church ministers—the vote was, we be- 
lieve, nearly 1100 against 24—decided to combine with another in- 
dependent association, the United Presbyterians, under the name 
of the United Free Church. It was taken for granted that the 
promoters of the fusion would be able to carry with them into 
the new organization all but a very small fraction of the assets 
belonging to the body in the creation of which Dr. CHALMERS 
had been the leading spirit. The insignificant minority, however, 
were advised that, as they were the sole legal representatives of 
the Free Church founded in 1843, they might lawfully lay a claim 
io all its property; and this claim, after being disallowed by the 
highest Scottish court, was sustained on appeal by the House of 
Lerds. Under this judgment, which, as we have seen, is to be 
immediately enforced, the Wee-Kirkers will ‘receive about five 
million doilars in cash and other property worth ten times as 
much. The assets comprise, besides large trust funds, eleven hun- 
dred church edifices, with the manses or parsonages appurtenant 
thereto, a number of colleges and preparatory schools, three the- 
ological seminaries (including an eminent school of theology in 
Edinburgh), and a missionary establishment in India which has 
wide ramifications. It is, of course, impossible for twenty-four 
ministers to fill eleven hundred pulpits, and supply officers for 
the professors’ chairs in a considerable number of colleges and 
seminaries; and, although, in the course of years, they may gain 
a good many recruits, most of the pastoral and teaching work 
hitherto performed by the Free Church constituents of the Uni- 
ted Free Chureh will have to go undischarged for a long time. 








GENERAL PRINCE FUSHIMI, WHO HAS JUST COME TO AMERICA 
TO REPRESENT THE EMPEROR OF JAPAN AT 
THE ST. LOUIS FAIR 


General Prince Fushimi, who arrived in America November 9 to represent the Empcror at the St. Louis World’s Fair, is in 
the direct line of suecession to the Mikado’s throne,.coming next after the Crown Prince and the latter’s two sons. He was 
in command of the Japanese forces at the battle of Nanshan, being chief of the First (Tokyo) Division. Prince Fushimi served 
also through the war with China 
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Four of Mr. W. G. Rockefeller’s Beagles 


t to Right—1, “ Thornfield Marie,” 
“ Rock Ridge Flyaway” 


Class A-A. (all-aged Bitches between thirteen and fifteen Inches). From Lef 
Flossie,” J. B. Post, Jr.; 3, “ Miss Forrester,” Chandler Barnard; (Reserve), 


SNAP-SHOTS OF THE RECENT BEAGLE TRIALS ON THE ESTATE 
OF THE LATE W. C. WHITNEY AT WESTBURY, LONG ISLAND 


The photographs are snap-shots taken during the fifteenth annual field trials of the National Beagle Club, held recently on 
the estate of the late William C. Whitney at Westbury, Long Island. The winner of the derby, held on the last day of the 


The Winners in 
A. Staley Doub; 2, “ 


meet, was “ Rock Ridge Admiral,” belonging to Mr. W. G. Rockefeller’s Rock Ridge Kennel ; “ Tansy ” was second, and “ Som- 
erset. Fiddler” third. The cup presented by George B. Post, Jr., was won by the octette from Mr. Rockefeller’s kennels 
Photographs by Penfield 
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THE AIRSHIP “CALIFORNIA ARROW” IN FLIGHT AT THE ST. LOUIS FAIR 


Captain A. T. Baldwin’s airship, the “ California Arrow,’ has recently had several successful trials at St. Louis. During her first trial she performed some remarkable evolutions, moving 
300 feet, in the air against a wind blowing at the rate of eighteen miles an hour. In spite of the fact that the motor ceased to work at a height of 600 feet, the airship was controlled 
without difficulty by the aeronaut. and was brought safely to the ground. After its fourth flight, on November 2, it escaped from its crew while it was being towed back to its resting- 
place, and was soon carried out of sight by the wind. It. was found the next day sixteen miles from the Fair grounds. The “ Arrow” has a cigar-shaped gasbag of varnished Japan- 
ese silk, 52 feet long and 17 feet in diameter, with a capacity of 8000 cubie feet of gas. The car is 40 feet long, and has a light framework of white cedar 









































































































N the little village of Charlottesville, Virginia, there are yet 
living several elderly burghers who personally knew Mr. 
Jefferson and who treasure up in their memories a picture 
of him as he looked and moved about after his retirement 
from public life. The village itself, more proudly than ever, 

claims the great signer as its protecting genius. Monticello, his 
old homestead, is only a few miles distant. 

An old negro woman familiarly known as “ Aunt Polly” gave 
me an interesting budget of minute details concerning Mr. Jef- 
ferson’s latter-day life at Monticello. 

“T was about seventeen years old when my master, Major Dade, 
moved from Fredericksburg, where I was born, to Charlottesville. 
It was a small place then, not extending any further up than 
‘the square,’ and there was only one brick house, all the others 
being very small and built of wood. Mr. Jefferson was known to 
everybody in the place. He used to ride by our door regularly, 
and about twice a week he would come in his landau to spend the 
evening with my master. The landau was drawn by four bay, 
blooded horses; the harness was very fine, and the horses were 
ridden by postilions dressed in gray roundabouts just like that 
worn by Mr. Jefferson, only shorter. As soon as’ my master’s 
children would catch sight of him, they would run into the house 
and hello: ‘There comes the carriage—Mr. Jefferson is coming— 
I'm going to hide under the bed!’ And then they would go and 
hide, sure enough. When Mr. Jefferson came in, their mother 
would tell him, and he would hunt for them, and when he found 
them, enjoy their fun as much as they did. 

* At dinner-time, when the company was seated in the dining- 
room, I waited on the table. After sitting down to the table, the 
first thing he would do was to cut his bread into little pieces. 
He was fond of soup, and used to take it twice; he ate little meat, 
but-a large quantity of vegetables. He ate slowly, while talking 
all the time to the company; they all listened to him, rarely utter- 
ing a word. 

“He was a moderate eater, but he liked his wine, which 
was claret or Madeira. Whiskey he always declined. After din- 
ner my master would bring out cigars and hand them to him, 
but he would say he was not so fashionable as to smoke them. 
Then he would get a big cherry stem, which he had brought along 
with him, about a foot long and wide at the end, into which he 
would put a roll of tobacco made of leaves that he twisted up 
on the spot. He always carried about in the landau this stem 
and some tobacco grown on his own place, but he never smoked 
long at a time, and would soon lay aside the stem to talk. I 
never saw anybody talk so much and be listened to by all pres- 
ent the while, or appear to enjoy talking more than he did. In 
those days it was the fashion to put a little piece of money down: 
by the plates for the servants who waited at table, and Mr. 
Jefferson never failed to leave his quarter. Mr. Jefferson néver 
came to the door at my master’s house without saluting me just 
like all the others. 

“Mr. Jefferson would always go out in any kind of weather, 
never minding it in the least, winter or summer. Sometimes rain 
would be pouring down, or the snow would be blinding so that 
you couldn’t see a yard ahead, yet he would order his horse 
to be brought to the gate, and would mount and ride wherever 
he intended to go. When the university was being built, it was 
his habit to ride by my master’s house and stop: though he might 
be covered with snow, or his umbrella might be soaked through, 
he would never listen to any urging to take shelter in the house. 
He always went about on horseback, except when he wished to 
pay a visit with some member of his family, and then he used 
his landau. 

“His dress was very plain, being of homespun cloth woven on 
his place,-and of a slatish-gray color. He wore a roundabout, 
coming down low as a coat, a long red vest, both without fold- 
ing collars and buttoning up high in the neck, knee-breeches, gray 
stockings, low shoes with silver buckles, and a -broad-brimmed 
dark hat. In winter he wore around his neck a red comforter, but 
never any belt or sash around his waist. ‘The collar, bosom, and 
wristbands of his shirt were ‘done up’ in the most careful style, 
as he was very fastidious about the washing and ironing of his 
linen; the washerwomen at Monticello would never allow themselves 
to be interfered with when ‘doing up Mr. Jefferson’s shirts.’ To- 
wards the last, he wore a blue suit, except the vest, which was 
always red. The coat had brass buttons and wide pockets on the 
hips. and the breeches came only to the knees. After a deal of 
persuasion he laid aside knee-breeches to wear the more fashionable 
pantaloons. Over this suit, in riding, he wore his usual gray 
roundabout, in the place of the overcoat or cloak which were 
both then in use. Boots he never wore, but in winter always went 
out with woollen or leather ‘leggings,’ which were generally well 
spattered with mud when he came home at night from riding. 
He would sit down before the fire—a huge wood one—and take 
them off with his own hands, never allowing anybody to do it 
for him. He waited on himself a good deal. His clothes were 
always neat and well kept, though their peculiar color gave them 
a somewhat dingy appearance. Whenever a button came off his 
apparel he would have it sewed on with the least delay. The serv- 
ant who attended to his bedroom always was careful to see that 
well-polished shoes. water, towels, etc., were ready to his hand 
when he got up in the morning, as he dressed without allowing 
anybody to enter his room. 

“Wherever he was, his bearing was very quiet and dignified. 
though he was never solemn. Among children he would laugh and 
take part in their amusements, and I have often seen him seated 


Virginian Reminiscences of Jefferson 
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in the midst of a big room full of little boys and girls. He tiked 
to visit at his friends’ houses in Charlottesville and its neighbor- 
hood, and to whatever hoyse he went his visit was sure to be a 
grand holiday for the young folks. Fond of ladies, he talked to 
them a great deal, whether in the drawing-room or dining-room. 
Every day there was company at Monticello, and, big as it is, 
the house was frequently crowded. 

“When he died I was at the funeral, and there was a great 
crowd of people present, including all the servants on the place. 
He treated all his servants kindly. After his burial, Monticello 
was unoccupied, and during eight years his bedroom remained 
just as it was when he died. The tumbled bed, the night-table 
with’ the candle and medicine-bottles used during his illness, his 
dressing-gown and clothes as he laid them on a chair, the books, 
etc., on the bureau—ali were at the end of the eight years just 
as at his death. His bedroom was very small and scantily fur- 
nished. <A narrow plain bed, a bureau with a diminutive looking- 
glass and a few books on it, three common chairs, a round-top 
night-table—these were all the articles contained in it. It was 
his habit to get up before sunrise, and, as soon as dressed, to leave 
his room and walk about the yard. I recollect him at this mo- 
ment as if I had only seen him yesterday. He was a tall, hand- 
some man. When young they say his hair was reddish, but when 
I knew him it was light, not gray, and he was not in the least 
bald. 

“Later I lived at Monticello in the service of the gentleman 
who bought it after Mr. Jefferson’s death. Even then there were 
crowds coming to view the house and grounds.” 

In addition to the recollections of Aunt Polly, some piquant 
souvenirs with regard to Monticello and its founder are related 
by a gentleman who was a student at the first term of the uni- 
versity at Charlottesville. ‘“ I knew Mr. Jefferson very well,” said 
this gentleman, “ having often stayed at his house both before and 
after the opening of the university. I matriculated among the 
first batch of students; Edgar Allan Poe was a student there with 
me and was my chum. Mr. Jefferson was very much gratified to 
gather the students around his hospitable board. He invited them 
to be his guests in accordance with the alphabetical order of their 
names, four or five staying every week at Monticello from Friday 
evening to Monday morning; my name was among the first on the 
list. 

“T have often seen Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe going on 
horseback from Monticello to the university, all three riding 
abreast. Mr. Madison wore Wellington boots, the other two leg- 
gings. Mr. Madison and Mr. Monroe were his frequent guests; 
they not only paid him special visits, but they also. lodged at 
Monticello when visiting Charlottesville in their official connection 
with the university board. 

“Of course there were many curious visitors at Monticello, and 
the most amusing of them all that I saw there was Tom Randolph, 
then about sixty years old, ex-Governor of Virginia, and a rela- 
tive, like myself, of John Randolph, of Roanoke. Every day he 
would come from Milton, an estate he owned a few miles distant, 
to take tea with his wife and children, who lived at Monticello, 
he being Mr. Jefferson’s son-in-law. If tea was not ready he 
would walk up and down the terrace annexed to the house, and 
would not speak to a soul. At the table he was so polite and at- 
tentive to his wife and the other ladies present that a stranger 
would have imagined he was meeting them for the first time. With 
Mr. Jefferson, who, according to his custom, sat apart’ at a lit- 
tle table, he never would speak, owing to some whim. Immediate- 
ly after supper he would get up and go back to Milton till tea- 
time the next evening. People looked upon him as unbalanced. Al- 
ways mounted on a spirited steed, he invariably charged in a bee- 
line over fence, gully, hill, or dale, to the point he wished to 
reach. He would never cross the Rivanna in a boat during a 
flood, but swam it on horseback just as he was dressed. The 
weather could hardly injure bis clothes, for they were in keeping 
with the man. During his whole life, even when Governor of 
the State, he dressed in a suit of blue cotton known as ‘ Kentucky 
jeans.’ His outfit consisted of a coat, with collar cut and but- 
toning high in the neck, pants too short by several inches, short 
socks, coarse farm shoes, and dingy felt hat. I have often met 
him, when Governor, driving a small spring-wagon filled with 
meat and provisions for distribution to his hands at. work. He 
indulged freely in fisticuffs, and, when tight, would violently abuse 
friend. or foe in order to stir up a fight; if unable to offer suffi- 
cient provocation, he would leave with the remark that he ‘ would 
go and hunt u (naming the man), and get a fight 
out of him.’ He would be as good as his word, too; he openly pro- 
claimed that he kept the man just to whip him. Children were 
naturally very much afraid of him, as neither they nor anybody 
else could tell a minute ahead what he might or might not do. 
Whenever he met a woman in a street he would run clear off the 
sidewalk, whether he might be alone or walking with others, pull 
off his hat, and bow low towards the ground until she passed, 
when he would resume his walk. At Mr.: Jefferson’s funeral, at 
which I was present. he led. the mass of people from the house 
to the grave. Straddling his legs wide apart at the head of the 
empty grave, he pulled aff his hat and looked straight up into 
the sky, without moving, until the body was buried and the last 
shovelful of earth had been thrown on the mound. 

“Mr. Jefferson was an unusually agreeable talker. It was his 
practice to touch, in conversation, upon a variety of topics, until 
he hit a theme suited to the taste or ability of his new acquaint- 
ance. He was fond of music, and was a very fair fiddler. Having 














THE LAUNCHING OF THE NEW SUBMARINE “SIMON LAKE X.” 
AT NEWPORT NEWS 


A new submarine boat, the “ Simon Lake X.,” which is soon to be tested by the United States navy, was launched at Newport 
News on October 27. The “Simon Lake X.” is equipped with twin screws, is 72.5 feet over all, and displaces 200 tons. She 
has an estimated surface speed of nine knots and a submerged speed of six knots. She submerges on an even keel, and her 


omniscope gives her commander a view of the entire horizon when the craft is completely submerged 
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learned when a college student to play on the violin, he took 
great pleasure in performing on this instrument even in his ex- 
treme old age. He owned two first-class Cremonas, which were 
disposed of in New York upon his death; but I never heard what 
became of them afterwards, nor of the portable fiddle he gave me 
when a student. The latter was a small, narrow one he had made 
in Paris in order to carry it about with him for practice. It 
was not a dummy, though its tones were none of the best. He 
played on it now and then. I thought best to return it to the 
estate after his death, although he had with his own hands 
made a present of it to me. His grandson, on hearing what course 
I had taken, told me I should certainly have retained it in my 
yOSsession. 

' The son of a staff member of Jefferson’s household, who played 
the violin at balls and parties given at Monticello, gives these in- 
teresting reminiscences: “I knew Mr. Jefferson mighty well, and 
can see him before me at this moment. I commenced playing on 
the fiddle when I was a young man, and have played for all the 
weddings, balls, and parties in this neighborhood during two 
generations. 

“Mr. Jefferson was himself a very good fiddler. 
played long at a stretch. 

““T was present at the meeting of Mr. Jefferson with General 
Lafayette at Monticello. I attended them when they went in a 
carriage to the banquet given to the general at the university. 
The carriage was drawn by four splendid bays, and there was no 
driver. They were ridden by postilions clad in gray roundabouts, 
without any brass buttons, though their caps had a large band of 
lace and buckles in front. Mr. Madison and Mr. Monroe sat on 
the front seats of the carriage, and on the rear seats Mr. Jeffer- 
son sat beside General Lafayette. The general sat on the right, 
and bowed very low to the people as he passed along. I suppose 
there might have been five hundred persons present at the ban- 
quet, but folks here in Charlottesville thought it was the biggest 
crowd ever got together. I was at the banquet, and escorted the 
carriage along the entire route. At Monticello I myself never 
played—that was a privilege Mr. Jefferson allowed to my father 
only; but I went there very often, and saw and talked with him 
nearly every day. He always had a kind word to say whenever 
I met him; indeed, he was a universal favorite. He was rather 
a thin man, and his legs looked very small arrayed in stockings 
and knee-breeches, but he stood perfectly solid and straight on 
them till his last illness. He was never a complainer, and only 
alluded to his great age in a laughing way. I recollect he and I 
once stood up together to compare our heights, and we found he 
measured half an inch more than I did, and I am six feet two 
inches. When the university was being built he rode on horse- 
back to it, sometimes every day, and then again only two or three 
times a week. He would start from home at nine and stay at the 
university till two, when he would return home to dinner, and 
after dinner go back and stay till dark, looking after the workmen 
and directing the operations. When he remained at home all 
day he would frequently look through a telescope at the build- 
ing, which was his pet scheme towards the end of his life. I was 
present at its opening in 1825. He was very anxious about its 
future when he died, and directed by his will that his monument 
should bear the words, Father of the University of Virginia. 
During all the time I knew him he kept a shop filled with tools, 
and was very fond of experimenting in every way. He made things 
with the tools, and I have often seen him planing, sawing, and 
hammering about his workshop. Carpenters, masons, spinners, 
blacksmiths, millers, ete., lived on his estate merely to supply the 
wants of his household. He knew all about gardening and flow- 
ers, and always looked after them very closely. A worker him- 
self. he liked to see others working, and I suppose he never passed 
an entirely idle day in his life.” 

A librarian for the university was appointed by Mr. Jefferson 
in 1826, and the appointment, in his own handwriting, now hangs 
in its library. This gentleman, William Wertenbaker, died re- 
cently at an advanced age. His recollections of his chief were 
freely imparted to others, orally and in writing, but he preserved 
no copies of his correspondence. To his son he often talked con- 
cerning Mr. Jefferson, and many of his souvenirs were communi- 
cated by this medium te the writer. ‘Old man Wertenbaker,” as 
he was called. by the students, was somewhat of a character. He 
used to get wrathy over the printed inaccuracies and “ pure in- 
ventions ” concerning his hero. Born at Milton, in the ‘vicinity 
of Mr. Jefferson’s own birthplace at Shadwell, he was the grand- 


But he never 
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son of an emigrant from Germany who crossed the ocean in the 
same vessel that bore over the ancestor of that distinguished 


lawyer, William Wirt. Young Wertenbaker served in the war of 
1812, and was to the day of his death in receipt of his pension as 
a veteran. He had just entered the university as a law student 
when Mr. Jefferson chose him to be its librarian. A portrait of 
him by a Virginia artist now hangs in the library beside that of 
his great friend and patron. “The last visit Mr. Jefferson made 
to the university,” the librarian was wont to tell his son, “ was 
to meet me for the purpose of opening the boxes of books which 
constituted the nucleus of the present library. He manifested the 
warmest interest in getting everything rightly placed at an early 
date. With his own feeble hands he helped to unpack the books 
and to place them on the shelves, in the order and way he had 
chalked ovt in his mind. I attended him when he appeared be- 
fore the Albemarle County Court to have Kosciusko’s will put 
to record. When he entered the court-room all hats were doffed, 
and all the spectators maintained perfect silence while he was 
present. With great solemnity he went through his part in the 
proceedings, speaking in a clear voice, and holding himself very 
erect. It was a grand sight in its simplicity. After bowing, on 
the termination of the ceremony, to the assembled magistrates, 
he walked out of the court-room, mounted his horse, and we rode 
back together to the university. To show his love of minutie 
and intimacy with business details, he told the builders the pre- 
cise spots in Fluvanna County where the requisite woods could be 
secured for the inlaid-floor of his drawing-room at Monticello. 
Indeed, any matter suddenly brought to his notice would at once 
be discussed by him with a perfect knowledge of its smallest de- 
tails. Now and then, when passing through Charlottesville, his 
horse would cast a shoe, and thereupon he would go to a black- 
smith’s, and, while the horse was being shod, he would hold him 
by the ear in order to keep him quiet. He had many little ways 
like this, but no one ever taxed him with eccentricity.” 

The glazier whd worked on the university buildings was a par- 
ticular friend of Mr. Jefferson. His son recalled Mr. Jefferson 
as the colossal hero of his boyhood days. “ During the long period 
that my father was engaged on the job, it was my supreme pleasure 
as a boy to ride behind Mr. Jefferson on horseback to and from 
the university. Regularly at the same hour he would come riding 
by, and I would be waiting for him on a fence, to which he would 
ride up close, when I would jump on behind him. Many is the 
time that I plunged my hands in the capacious pockets of his old 
blue coat and pulled out apples and nuts! He would chat with me 
all the way, and I recollect I often made him laugh by my childish 
sayings. At the university he would move about among the work- 
men, inquiring after everything, giving directions, planning, etc., 
and I would keep close at his heels or by his side. My father 
often complained that [ was in the way, but Mr. Jefferson never 
did. When ready to leave, he would call to me to jump up behind 
him, and drop me at home on his way back to Monticello. He never 
once missed calling for me. He was a very plain man in dress 
and speech, and went. about the village just like any other cit- 
izen. He greeted all alike, familiarly shaking hands, and he 
was never addressed except by the simple title of.‘ Mr. Jeffer- 
son.’ But I am in a hurry now, having to go to a deer hunt 
this evening,” said the old glazier’s son, as he left to join the 
members of the Charlottesville “ Deer Association.” 

After the close of the Revolution many of the colonial fashions 
and customs held over in Virginia till a very late day. Innovator 
as he was, Mr. Jefferson observed them, and was among the last 
to abandon them. Thus, all agree that he wore knee-breeches 
after others had discarded them; the modern style of pantaloons, 
ete., was adopted by-him only a short time before his death, 
and the change was not to his liking. Mr. A. H. H. Stuart, who 
was a secretary in President Fillmore’s cabinet, has said that 
Judge St. George Tucker told him that long after the Revolu- 
tion judges in Virginia marched in scarlet cloaks, knee-breeches, 
and cocked hats to the court-room, preceded by the sheriff on foot 
and bearing a drawn sword—evidently a relic of royalty and 
royal ways previously honored in the colony. Mr. Stuart was 
well acquainted with Mr. Jefferson, and believed that the best 
portrait he ever saw of him was the one contained in the “ Amer- 
ican State Papers,” published by order of the government. The por- 
trait on the currency-notes-is-a reproduction of the painting made 
for the Jefferson family, by whom*it was considered a good like- 
ness—though a perfect resemblance of the great original will never 
be seen, for he lived in an unphotographic age. 


The Shrine 


By Louise Morgan Sill 


R, I have built in a wood 
A shrine that is sacred to you, 
And there would I dream if I could, 
But there’s duty to do. 


Deep in the forest it stands, 
Fragrant with balsam and pine, 

Built not by arduous hands 

But by fancy divine. 





Out of its twilight your eyes 
Look into mine, with a gaze 
Eloquent, wistfully wise, 
Of impossible days. 


Yet, though my joy and my woe 

Fade with the dimness of years, 
Still to your shrine will I go 
For my laughter, my tears. 















By James 


BREN Tales of the Cloister, by Elizabeth Jordan, was 

published three years ago it contained a story called 

““As Told by May Iverson.” In that story there lay 

the germ of May Iverson—Her Book, which has just 

been published. There was something about May 

Iverson that teased and tantalized Miss Jordan’s fancy. It 

seemed as if she could have a lot of fun with her. Nobody else 

had ever taken the girl of fourteen or fifteen with that itch for 

the pen which runs riot on paper and makes a ludicrous and some- 

times pathetic showing of literary recrudescence. Here was a 

new type that might be developed and made distinctive in fiction. 

The idea grew in Miss Jordan’s mind from the suggestion of 

her early inspiration until all at once May Iverson sprang into 

being, as it were, and from that moment she took the pen in hand, 

as she would say, and wrote Her Book, which is “a faithful 
chronicle of our life at St. Catharine’s Academy.” 


This chronicle unfolds a series of chapters recounting various 
experiences and adventures of May Iverson in a convent school. 
Miss Jordan merges her literary consciousness in May’s person- 
ality, and the narrative is wholly written in the style and from 
the point of view of the 
schoolgirl. One can readi- 
ly imagine the possibilities 
of humor and _ sentiment 
flowing from so naive and 
novel a situation, and Miss 
Jordan has made the most 
of them. May and ‘her 
chums are delightful com- 
pany, and one is sorry to 
leave them. May, you must 
know, dreams of being a 
great author some day. 
“T’ve just begun my lit- 
erary career,’ she confides 
to the reader in her open- 
ing chapter, “for I might 
as well practise on it a lit- 
tle before I leave school.” 
She is burdened with a 
mighty sense of the serious- 
ness of her vocation; and 
her remarks sotto voce re- 
garding the art of writing, 
its perils, its difficulties, its 
responsibilities, are full of 
unconscious humor, and are 
highly characteristic of her 
type. “Isn’t it funny,” she 
observes, “how much you 
have to say in literature be- 
fore you get to your plot? 
. . . Sister Irmingarde says 
to go ahead and tell the 
story, and never mind the 
rest. That isn’t just the 
way she put it, of course, 
but that was what she 
meant. I don’t agree with 
her. I always want to 
know just how the thing 
began and all that led up 
to it.” She quotes her 
chum, Maude Joyce, as say- 
ing that “ when two human 
beings have gone together 
through a great, uplifting 
illuminating experience like ours, it should be given to the world.” 
Maude and she are just fourteen! She has, like all young ado- 
lescent minds, a trick of catching and caricaturing, all unawares, 
the high-sounding phrase and dwelling portentously on the heroic 
and tragic. In “ The Ordeal of Maude Joyce,” she approaches the 
crisis of her story thus: “ Already Maude’s doom was upon her, 
and she was to experience and suffer and have her soul crushed, 
just as she had long desired. But I am sure she would not have 
chosen the time or the way it was done if she had been asked. 
Thus it is with life. Thus it is with humans in the relentless 
grasp of destiny. Little do we wot what’s coming. Maudie,” she 
adds, “ told me to put that in here. She knows I am writing this 
book.” The air of tragedy with which May Iverson invests her 
story is mitigated when the reader discovers that it is, after all, 
a girlish affair, serious enough in the contemplation to young 
fourteen, but having more of comedy than tragedy in it to the 
mature onlooker. And so it is with all May’s observations of 
life about her and the experiences she relates of her school life 
within the scope of her little world, just standing on the border- 
land of Imagination, untouched and unscathed by stern reality, 
without knowledge of the actual world, beautifully innocent and 
healthily happy. In the closing chapter, “ What Dreams May 
Come,” there are premonitions of the coming conflict, when dreams 
are tested and proved, lost and- won, wrought into the fibre of the 
actual, but they are only premonitions, and the dreams still lull 
and comfort the girls in their unawakened security. A look into 
the future brings pensive thoughts to May; “suddenly, just as 
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if some one had made a picture of it, that old house by the 
sea came before my eyes—the one, you know, where I am to live 
when I become distinguished and queer and have to be by myself 
and write novels. It looked so cold and lonely that I shivered 
and got close to Maudie. I could hear the waves beat upon the 
rocks, and see the gulls hovering over the water, and hear my 
own footsteps echo as I strode in fancy down my desolate mar- 
ble halls. Big tears rolled down my cheeks, but it was so dark 
no one saw them, and I remembered that if I was to be alone all 
my life I might just as well get used to it now and begin to 
bear my troubles without telling the girls. It didn’t cheer me a 
bit to think of all the books I was going to write or the friends 
I was going to have, for [ remembered that probably they would 
be interested in their own husbands and wives in the selfish 
way people have.” Happily, Mabel Blossom giggled just then. 


“Dear, dear Mabel,’ is the tolerant comment, “we must 
make allowance for her youthful frivolities, but they try 
even our stanch hearts at times.” Dear, dear May — she 


has no suspicion that she herself must have been very trying at 
times with her dreams and fancies and self -adoration of the 
Artistic Temperament. But to the spectator she is a de- 
lectable creature, sufficiently 
real to recall the callow 
dreams of youth with a 
good - natured smile of 
amused tolerance at the fond 
recollection, and dwelling 
just enough in the realm 
of fancy to make her the 
laughing scapegoat of our 
own childish foibles and 
follies. 


An unpublished letter by 
the “* Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table” is a rare treat 
that will be welcomed and 
appreciated by my readers. 
It was sent to a Scottish 
minister, now resident in 
Edinburgh, who had written 
a review of Holmes’s Life 
of Motley for a Dundee pa- 
per. It recently came into 
the hands of Dr. Robertson 
Nicoll, the editor of the 
British Weekiy, to whom I 
am indebted for its publica- 
tion here: 

Boston, Feb. 8th, 1879. 

My DEAR Sir,—Your very 
kind letter and the gener- 
ous criticism which it en- 
closed have been lying on 
my table a week waiting for 
the leisure moments which 
the briefest answer demands. 
A writer ought not, I sup- 
pose, to thank a eritie for 
his good opinion and his fa- 
vorable judgment. He is 
supposed to be like Justice 
with her balance, but with- 
out her bandage — fair, but 
by no means blind. Yet we 
cannot help feeling differ- 
ently to those who speak 
well of us, and those who 
fail to discern our excellences and are eloquent in exposing 
our defects. 

I have felt very sensitive about this Memoir, which was in some 
respects the most difficult and delicate task I had ever undertaken. 
It has gratified me very much to find that it was kindly received 
by the family of Mr. Motley and the friends whose opinion I espe: 
cially cared. for. All the criticisms I have seen, both American and 
English, have been quite as favorable as I had any right to hope 
for. I have read your own with great pleasure, and I must follow 
the impulse I have spoken of, and thank you most cordially for it. 

Nothing but sweets have ever come to me from Dundee—its mar- 
malade is on my table daily. One of the prettiest of women, Mrs. 
Caird, also of Dundee, has sweetened the austerity of my library 
with her gracious presence. And now comes your letter, with your 
criticism, sounding as mellifluously to me, as I read it, as our fa- 
mous old tune “ Dundee ” used to sound, as we sang it to the words: 


“Let not despair or fell revenge 
Be to my bosom known; 
O give me tears for others’ woes, 
And patience for my own.” 


I am very sorry that you did not look in upon me while you were 


. in Boston, and I trust if you visit us again you will not forget to 


remember that I am at Number 296 Beacon Street, where I shall 
be most happy to see you. 
Believe me, my dear sir, very sincerely yours, 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
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On the Summit of Mont Blanc 


An Ascent of Mont Blanc by Americans 
By S. E. Hilles 


FTER a varied European trip my son and I found ourselves 
recently in the beautiful village of Chamonix, having 
planned to make the ascent of Mont Blanc. 

A thunder-storm had cleared the air for us, and the 
guides—Gaspard Simond and Paul Breton—promised us 
good weather for the morrow. After putting nails into our stoutest 
shoes, and securing alpenstocks, woollen caps, mittens, sweaters, 
leggings, and dirk glasses which completely covered our eyes (very 
necessary on the higher levels—if one may speak of levels where 
there were almost none), we started out the next morning to climb 
to the summit, if it could be done. 

The 200 guides in the Chamonix Valley have a regular organiza- 
tion, so that, after registering our names with their secretary in 
the village, we left Chamonix about half past eight. Our path lay 
up through the woods to the left of and gradually climbing past 
the lower end of the Glacier des Bossons, to the cabin at Pierre 
Pointue. Here vegetation ends, as also does the trail for donkeys, 
who carry supplies thus far; those of a liquid nature are taken 
up in curious flattened barrels, secured upon each side of a 
frame upon the animal’s back. Luxurious travellers can ride 
up this steep trail to Pierre Pointue; we chose to walk all the 
way. 

Reaching Pierre Pointue about 11.30 a.m. and pausing only for 
breath and a little refreshment, we were now roped together— 


young Simond the porter, my son, Gaspard Simond, myself, and 
Breton. The next reach would involve more dangerous climbing, 
and must bring us to the cabin at Grands-Mulets, the famed but 
humble hostelry on a projecting Aiguille, or spur of rocks, which 
has been the temporary shelter of many a noted alpine-climber. 

The trail led zigzag, across and back, over snow and ice, and some- 
times in the track of avalanches, where our guides would not per- 
mit us to talk, anxiously watching the overhanging masses of ice 
which any loud sound or false step might possibly start on their 
downward and destructive rush. 

In alpine-climbing there are several requirements for success. 
I scarcely know which to name first; but, independent of donkey- 
riding, “ wind” and good heart-and-knee action might bring one 
to Pierre Pointue; beyond that, nerve comes into play much of the 
time, and it is perilous to measure the depth of the chasms one 
crosses, or speculate how far one would fall: in case of a slip; 
such questions would be more safely left until one gets down 
again. 

While to such inexperienced mountaineers as ourselves the climb 
to Grands-Mulets brought running perspiration, which wet our 
underclothing through and through, we reached our projected point 
for the night at 3.30 in the afternoon, and were glad to get beside 
‘a kitchen fire to dry out a little and to get some warm food. 

Here, on this lonely spur of rocks, our host and hostess, Mr. and 

















Crossing a Crevasse on the Ascent to the Summit of Mont Blanc 
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Mrs. Balmat, brave the dangers of the situation during the sea- 
son, with no other help except as guides may come and go. It is 
possible that Balmat is a descendant of the famed Balmat who 
first ascended the mountain in 1786, and whose statue, with that 
of de, Saussure, adorns one of the streets of Chamonix. De 
Saussure with eighteen guides, including Balmat, made the as- 
cent the following year. 

The hostelry is, I was told, owned by the town or association 
of guides, I forget which, and rented by them at what seemed a 
high price; this, with the fact that all supplies must be carried 
up on the backs of men over three or four hours’ climb from 
Pierre Pointue is, naturally, full justification for their scale 
of charges. I was amused at their locking the outside doors at 
night—apparently a supertiuous operation; for the chances of 
burglary were as remote as in any place I can imagine being in, 
and one might almost think a burglar entitled to anything he could 
carry off. My son suggested that the turn of the key was for 
the protection of possible sleep-walkers inside, for the cabin is 
about one hundred feet up on almost precipitous rocks, and a step 
too much in almost any direction from the house would have been 
decidedly dangerous. 

We retired early, but sleep was difficult. The chattering of the 
French guides in the next room, with only a board partition inter- 
vening, the stillness of the Alpine night broken only by the occa- 
sional reverberations of some falling rock or ice,—and, more than 
this, the wonder growing in one’s mind over the question how in 
the world one would get down again,—made sleep almost im- 
possible. 

Rising at half past one, to get the full benefit of daylight, and 
taking only coffee and rolls for our early breakfast, we started 
a little after two o’clock by lantern-light,—and, of course, roped 
together again,—our track leading across the Glacier des Bossons. 
Far below us in quiet slumber lay Chamonix, easily identified by 
its five-fingered lines of lights, like a five-pointed star or the skel- 
eton of a leaf with the longer portion or stem towards ourselves. 
By half past three the sun was lighting up the mountains to the 
east, and soon we could see it shining upon the highest peaks over- 
looking the Chamonix Valley. Our laborious climb led, in perhaps 
three hours, to a comparatively level space known as the Grand 
Plateau, 12,900 feet high, or a lift of about 9500 feet from Cha- 
monix, which is 3415 feet above the sea. 

This plateau lies below the higher masses and ridges towards the 
summit, and owing to the conformation of the mountain is some- 
what shut in, the air lacking the freshness of the more exposed 
positions. This feature. with the altitude and the fatigue, gave me 
new sensations—a feeling of faintness after every few steps—so 
that frequently I seemed compelled to throw myself upon my face, 
my alpenstock underneath my body. After one of these rests, 
Breton called “allez” with more than usual earnestness; and the 
two guides each took a hand to assist me to rise, when, alas! 
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out slipped my alpenstock and went gliding swiftly down a de- 
clivity some 500 feet away. 

Time was precious, so I was given the axe of young Simond the 
porter, with which to complete my journey, hoping to pick up my 
stick on the way back, as it had lodged where we could see it. 

The alpine axe, which closely resembles the adze used by ship- 
carpenters, is provided with a handle about thirty-six inches long, 
ending with the usual sharp-pointed prong of steel. 

My faintness gave me increasing trouble, but as hopes were held 
out of “ better air on the Bosses,” I climbed mechanically on, with 
frequent rests, getting materially better, as the higher and more 
exposed situations were reached. Breton later consoled me for 
my difficulties by saying that the guides frequently become ill 
on the Grand Plateau. 

The old route to the summit led to the left up the Aiguille du 
Midi, where permanent ropes were formerly relied upon to cover 
several especially dangerous places; the present trail, however, 
leads to the west. 

About half past ten we reached a rocky projection to the west 
of the summit, where is the lonely cabin of Col des Bosses (14,312 
feet high). We ate a light lunch under the shelter of a near-by 
rock, and could then easily see much of the high and narrow ridge 
up which we must still climb. The day was passing, and if we 
were to reach the summit our safety lay in going ahead. ‘“ We 
five go to the top,” said Breton; so up the ridge of the Dromadaire 
we filed, stepping, where possible, in the footsteps of a French party 
who had also spent the night at Grands-Mulets, passing us on the 
Grand Plateau. 

The view of other peaks became more interesting: immediately 
to the west was Dome du Gouter; to the east, Dome du Midi and 
the other peaks of the Mont Blanc range; and across the Chamonix 
Valley was the Brevent; but one felt, more than ever, the neces- 
sity of concentrating mind and body upon the next step, for a 
misstep or a slip here by any one of us meant, perhaps, the de- 
struction of the whole party; we dared not attempt to measure 
the distance down on either side of the sharp and terrible slopes 
of ice and snow. Once, in utter fatigue, I buried my axe in one 
side of this narrow path and threw myself down for a rest below 
it, receiving a merited rebuke from Breton. A slight downward 
slope of perhaps twenty feet (the first on our entire upward climb) 
with a small intervening space before reaching the next and final 
ridge, gave safer resting-places, 

The next ridge, Tournette, though not such steep climbing, af- 
forded an even narrower footing, the available path being only 
from six to ten inches wide for a considerable distance, but the 
summit was near, and we pressed on. 

It was an almost perfect day, with no clouds on the summit 
and almost none in the sky, except a heavy storm below us to 
the northwest; the air was but little cooler than in the valley, 
and the wind was light. At a quarter past one in the afternoon 
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of the second day we stood upon the summit of the ridge. Just 
below us, and partially sheltered by the ridge, was the cabin, 
or “ observatory ” (15,782 feet above the sea), established in 1893 
by Dr. Janssen. 

We had reached the highest point in all Europe. Simond, the 
guide, faced Chamonix impressively, and, removing his cap, said, 
* Adieu, Chamonix.” Would we ever get down again? The desire 
to stretch one’s self level made us prefer to lie inside of the cabin 
for a part of our short stay; but thoughts of the descent and 
the shortness of the remaining time were not to be put aside, and 
soon the “ allez” of the guides sounded in our ears. 

Unlike the Jungfrau, the Righi, or other European mountains,— 
including even Vesuvius,—which have been conquered by the mod- 
ern engineers and now wear the harness of a railway to or near 
their summits, Mont Blane is an absolute monarch, and no mortal 
may set the limit of its reign. The Goths and Vandals of old, 
the armies, the tourists of to-day or to-morrow may pour down 
through the Alpine defiles, but Mont Blane through all such 
changes is monarch still, its snow-capped peaks rising far above 
all else, and the avalanches down its sides—more to be feared 
than any of its other dangers—defying the skill and courage of 
many a climber. 

On the way up I asked Breton if his father was living. ‘ No,” 
he replied; “he was lost thirty years ago with a party of nine- 
teen who were overtaken by a storm on the summit.” Our hostess 
at Grands-Mulets had also surprised me by telling me on my 
arrival that we were the second party to make the ascent this 
year; one other, an earlier party, had, however, gone up a few 
days before, prior to the opening of the cabin at Grands-Mulets, 
thus escaping her notice. 

But now for the descent! Again we were roped together, this 
time closer together, for the heel is less to be trusted for poise 
than the toe; the porter took back his axe and the lead of the 
party, while I had only the rope, my feet, and my head to depend 
upon. Next after the porter came my son, then Breton, then my- 
self. “You are the last,” said Breton to Simond, and I knew 
that meant that he was to hold us all if we slipped. The porter 
and Breton took turns in burying the handles of their axes to the 
hilt in the ridge of snow, while we walked the 800 to 1000 feet 
along the first ridge (Tournette). The danger of the situa- 
tion nerved us to the ordeal, and slowly we crept along. As we 
learned later, some of our Chamonix friends, perhaps six miles 
away and more than two miles below us, watched our steps through 
glasses while we descended—minute black specks moving on the 


Stage Humor 


By James 


HE dissolution of the famous firm of Weber and Fields 

and the probable outcome of the keen rivalry that is cer- 

tain to ensue this winter between the two one-time part- 

ners and friends is already a subject of such lively specu- 

lation among theatregoers of every class that we are 
forced to believe that in setting up two establishments, instead 
of one, Lew Fields and Joseph Weber have increased rather than 
diminished the popular interest which has been theirs ever since 
they first placed their names above the doors of their Broad- 
way playhouse. 

New York’s intense pride in the peculiar quality of entertain- 
ment given on the stage of that compact little house, as well 
as on that of Harrigan and Hart, their forerunners of a short gen- 
eration ago, has long been a subject of wonderment and even 
of mockery to those smaller communities in which life may be 
compared to a placid slow-moving stream rather than to the foamy, 
raging torrent that dashes over the rocks and quicksands of metro- 
politan life. 

Those who swim in the safe and shallow waters are content 
with amusements that are far too simple and rational to satisfy 
those hard-worked, keyed-up, anxious-eyed ones whose days are 
spent in fierce battling with the raging New York torrent, and 
whom night finds in a mood for that complete relaxation from toil 
and worry that is found only in some purely funny and irrational 
entertainment of the kind that Weber and Fields knew so well 
how to provide. 

In dull times, when business is almost at a standstill and the 
citizens of the town have time to think, the popular taste turns 
naturally to the serious drama, and the result is not infrequently 
a revival of classic plays. But when the commercial pace is the 
swiftest and fortunes are piling up with marvellous rapidity; 
when new buildings are going up all over the town and one great 
public work succeeds another, then the overworked man of af- 
fairs asks nothing but pure diversion when he enters the play- 
house door. 

It was during the period of commercial stagnation that fol- 
lowed close on the heels of the panie of 1873 that “Julius 
Cesar” was given, with its great cast of Booth, Barrett, Daven- 
port. and Bangs, on the very stage where Edwin Booth had sunk 
his entire fortune during the flush times that followed the peace 
at Appomattox; and it was at the time when business was be- 
ginning to revive that the attention of the wealthier—I will 
not say the better—class of playgoers was first drawn to the 
amusing farces of Harrigan and Hart, which had long since es- 
tablished themselves firmly in the esteem of every bootblack and 
newsboy in town. 

In like manner did Weber and Fields, who may be termed the 
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face of the dazzling white snow. No slip occurred, and after a 
short rest behind the rock at Col des Bosses, we fell into a quick- 
step down the safer reaches, on one slope near Grand Plateau 
sliding down perhaps 150 feet on the firm crust of the snow. 
Here we recovered the lost alpenstock, which we had traced by its 
track in the snow. As we progressed down we found the crust 
more and more softened with the unusual mildness of the at- 
mosphere, and for perhaps two miles we broke through at almost 
every step and plunged into the snow to our knees, and sometimes 
to our waists, often failing to preserve our equilibrium, and, when 
the rope tightened, having to ask for time to get our legs untan- 
gled. This portion was not dangerous, but very fatiguing, as 
only those know who have tried similar tasks. The gaiters or 
leggings proved vexatious, their loose tops holding the wet snow, 
which otherwise might have dropped free. 

We had expected to get down to Chamonix late that night; 
but on reaching Grands-Mulets about six o’clock, tired out and 
hungry, it was too late to attempt it with safety, and the sec- 
ond night was spent in this primitive; but welcome, resting- 
place. In my own case, a hot-water bag warded off what might have 
been a dangerous chill from wet garments not removed quickly 
enough. As we all desired to reach Chamonix as early as possible 
on the following day, we again started on the descent at 5.30 in 
the morning, this time finding, in crossing the path of avalanches, 
that a considerable amount had fallen since our ascent the day 
previous, obliterating part of our tracks; also that new and large 
crevasses had apparently opened, so that there was some anxiety 
as to our getting down to Pierre Pointue, especially when I lost my 
footing more than once and started down on my own account, the 
danger being not so much from a direct fall as from starting an- 
other avalanche, the previous day having been so mild as to leave 
many overhanging masses of snow and ice. Pierre Pointue was, 
however, reached about half past eight in the morning, and from 
thence down the way was easy, except for the ankle-and-knee action 
still required, which was made a little easier for my tired muscles 
by constant use of my alpenstock. 

Taking a short cut through the woods east of the stream issu- 
ing from the Glacier de Bossons, we struck the main road, and 
at 10.30 on the morning of the third day were once more at our 
hotel in Chamonix, our faces badly snow-burned, our muscles 
weary, and our minds not disposed to discuss at once a previous 
plan for walking north to Interlaken over the Gemmi Pass, but 
interested to know that we were the first Americans on the sum- 
mit of Mont Blanc for this year. 


and Comedy 
L. Ford 


legitimate successors of Harrigan and Hart, take a firm hold upon 
the popular fancy during a period that has been richer than any 
other in the history of the town in general prosperity, in material 
accomplishment, and in the rapid accumulation of new fortunes. 

In many respects there was a close family resemblance between 
these two celebrated firms of funmakers. Both dealt exclusively 
in humor, each having its peculiar and unique brand, though in 
both the element of personal catastrophe invariably played an 
important part. Each one strutted its brief day across the 
brilliant stage of popular favor, only to end in a dissolution of 
partnership. Most important of all, each one was native to the 
New York soil, and found nurture at its very roots in the eager 
enthusiasm of the New York street boy, without whose approval 
no local entertainment can possibly obtain a sufficiently vigorous 
growth to attract the attention of Broadway. 

Every local philosopher knows that the funny entertainment 
which wins general metropolitan favor springs direct from the 
soil, like a lusty plant, instead of descending upon us from above, 
like a benediction, thereby betraying its resemblance to the lilies 
of the field, early strawberries, and other things that come high 
on Broadway. To be really successful, moreover, its stage must 
become the very fountainhead of current slang, and this each of 
these two firms was in its own day and generation. For slang 
also springs only from the soil and not from on high. College 
boys create very little slang that is worthy of the name, and 
college professors none at all; but those untaught creatures of 
impulse, whose vocabularies are smaller than their imagination, 
are the ones who enrich our language with its gems of native 
speech. 

Long, long ago the boys of this town founded a school of 
humor of their own—a school that showed plainly the influence 
of the song and dance on which they had been bred, and one, too, 
that was genuinely funny. It was a school of humor that was des- 
tined to wield a mighty influence on the local stage and one 
which gave us our most distinctive theatres. As for the way in 
which this school produced the great trio of Weber, Fields, and 
Bernard — for Sam Bernard shared equally with the two pro- 
prietors so far as work on the stage was concerned—we must go 
back to the time of the Grand Duke’s Theatre if we would learn 
the true history of their beginnings. 

The Grand Duke’s was one of the institutions of the early sev- 
enties, and was the natural cutgrowth of the taste for theatrical 
entertainments and especially for song and dance and low comedy 
that has always maintained such a strong hold on the youth of 
New York and had become a positive mania at the time of which 
I write. This playhouse flourished in a Baxter Street cellar, was 
(Continued on page 1778.) 
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LISS CLARKSON had been a successful lawyer in New 
York. He had worked hard for thirty-five years, had 
earned great fees by honorable service, and, strange to 
say, had shown more than ordinary gumption in the in- 
vestment of his surplus funds. Good lawyers are not very 

apt to be good men of business for themselves, but it so happened 
that Mr. Clarkson had a sort of business instinct that served him 
as well in his own concerns 2s in his labors for his clients. He 
was not unduly interested in money-making, but when it came to 
a question of where he should put the money he had, he showed 
a very pretty talent for putting it where it would breed. Then 
he let it alone, and usually it did breed. His chief entertain- 
ment he found in the practice of law, and being suited by a scale 
of living that he had adopted when his income was still modest, 
he stuck pretty close to it all his life. Evidently he was a fortu- 
nately constituted person, as men go, and yet he made one very se- 
rious mistake, for being well adapted to live happily and usefully, 
as well as profitably, on this earth for as many score years as 
human perishability ordinarily permits, he let his work crowd him 
a little too hard. 

To keep alive and in the best working order in New York 
is a very fine art, which is practised to admiration by many ex- 
pert workers. It is a matter of so many months in town, so many 
out of town but near by, so many weeks of clear rest in Europe 
or somewhere, so much horse exercise, so much golf, so many 
Saturdays away from the office. Age is a bad disease and finally 
a fatal one, and the sort of hard head-work that strains the 
nerves is another, and the man who works his wits hard in a 
great city has to fortify himself watchfully against both. Mr. 
Clarkson was duly kind and indulgent to himself, especially 
when his wife insisted, and he golfed on occasion, and had been 
seen on a horse, and he had rested himself, first or last, in con- 
venient places all the way from the head waters of the Nile to 
the Sandwich Islands. He intended to be prudent, and he usually 
did what the duty of self-preservation seemed to demand. But 
sometimes crises in the affairs of his clients kept him up to his 
eyes in labors and responsibilities long after his rest-time had 
come. It is not healthy to go on after you are tired, and the 
older you grow, the more unhealthy it is. Mr. Clarkson did it 
once too often, and died at fifty-four, leaving a disconsolate 
widow, a boy in college, two grown giris, and abcut a million 
and a half of dollars. Half of this fortune went outright to his 
wife; the other half he directed should presently go to his chil- 
dren. 

The boy was a good boy, well born and well beloved, well 
schooled, and trained as soundly as intelligence and affection 
could compass. When the clasp of the good hand that had held 
his relaxed he kept on in the path that had been marked out for 
him. He went on through college, graduated creditably, and took 
ship for Europe to join his mother and sisters, who had started 
earlier in the season. Julien Hatfield, a classmate, shared his 
stateroom. Judge and Mrs. Finch were aboard. He knew them, 
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as he knew several others of his shipmates, as family friends, 
and he and Hatfield found acquaintances of their own besides. 
To be twenty-one years old, and just out of a great college, and 
to have your face turned towards Europe with nothing more per- 
plexing in hand for immediate consideration than how best to 
look at and enjoy the great world, is not at all a bad situation. 
James Clarkson liked it. The only thing that bothered him at 
all was the choice of an occupation. 

“Charles,” said Mrs. Finch from her deck chair to her hus- 
band, “ what is that young Clarkson going to do?” 

“1 don’t know. Be a joy and comfort to his mother, I hope. 
He’s just out of college.” 

“Yes, I know. Well, what is he going to do next?’ 

“He hasn’t told me. Why? His father left him enough to 
live on, and he has more coming to him eventually from his 
mother. Do you think he ought to find a job?” 

“What do you think?” 

“Every good American has to have a job. That’s one of our 
national defects. But there seems to be no urgent haste in 
James Clarkson’s case. I'd like to be a young creature just out 
of college and on my way to Europe with money in my pocket; 
wouldn't you?” 

“T dare say, and yet it seems to me rather a critical situa- 
tion. The boy has no father.” 

“He’s got a mighty good mother.” 

“T dare say she’ll spoil him. We all love to spoil our boys. 
That’s too good a boy to waste. I think you had better talk 
to him.” 

And the Judge, being a dutiful husband, sat down next to 
James Clarkson in the smoking-room that evening. 

“ James,” said he, “are you staying long abroad?” 

“Two or three months, Judge, anyway. I suppose it will de- 
pend upon mother’s plans. She engaged her passage home in 
September, but she may change her mind. The girls will prob- 
ably want her to stay all winter.” 

“TT suppose Europe is a fairly good place for girls for a while, 
but delays are dangerous, and I have known delays in Europe 
to have pretty serious consequences to girls as attractive as 
your sisters. How do you feel about it, as the man of the 
family?” 

“T haven’t had a large experience in keeping girls out of mis- 
chief. I'd like to look about a bit over there myself.” 

“Have you any plans for the fall? Are you going to study 
a profession?” 

“Father expected me to study law, but going into the law with 
father was one thing, and going into it on my own account is 
another.” 

“The law is still a respectable profession. Livings are still 
made at it; but I don’t know that the problem of making a 
living presses very hard as yet on you.” 

“IT have not suffered yet for lack of necessaries. I’d just as 
lief study law, but when it comes to going down-town and _ prac- 
tising it-- What do you think, Judge? Would it pay?” 

“Men make it pay, James, who have to. But it isn’t the only 
calling. There’s medicine. I invited my son to study law, but 
he liked doctoring better. Have you any taste that way?” 

“TI have not discovered yet that I have a strong bent towards 
anything.” 

“Did you do any work in college?” 

“T didn’t hurt myself, but I worked decently. It pleased 
father to have me do it respectably. and I got the habit of it.” 

“What do you think you learned?” 

“A little about things in general. I scattered a good deal. 
Father’s idea was to have me get a general education and 
specialize later.” 

“Let’s employ the method of elimination in your problem. 
You haven’t got to do anything in a hurry. You won’t be a 
doctor. I judge that you won’t be any kind of engineer or man 
of ‘science, nor go into the army or navy, nor go on the stage. 
That leaves -you law, politics, diplomacy, finance, art, literature, 
newspapers, business, and the life of leisure. How about the life 
of leisure? Would that suit you?” 

“T guess so, for a while; but don’t you think it’s pretty dull 
in the long run?” 

“They say it’s very much helped out by sport.” 

“Do you think there is much in that, Judge?” 

(Continued on page 1780.) 
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Miss Ada Rehan Miss May Irwin 


Miss Rehan is making a tour of the East in “ The School for Miss Irwin, who has not been seen in New York for several 
Scandal” and other classics. She will come to New York in years, is appearing at the Bijou Theatre in a new comedy 
February with music called “ Mrs. Black is Back” 


“The Rogers Brothers in Paris” 


The Rogers Brothers’ latest production is “The Rogers Brothers in Paris,” at the Liberty Theatre. It is a musical farce 
of the kind in which these two comedians have become known in New York and in the large cities throughout the country 
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APPRECIATIVE 
PorTSMOUTH, N. H., November 4, 1904. 
J'o the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—Please let one red-hot, dyed-in-the-wool Republican thank 
you for the great service you have rendered the American people 
during the campaign now closing. You have been truly inde- 
pendent from July to November. and that in itself is no mean 
achievement. Your platform of “ No Humbug” is worthy of emu- 
lation by all. 

You capped the climax this week with your forecast of editorials 
due November 9, but it was in perfect good keeping with the hearty 
good humor that has permeated all your writings during the cam- 
paign. It has been extremely pleasant to be sure of getting every 
Wednesday three or four pages of kindly and amusing comment 
worth reading from first word to last. 


I am, sir, WILLIAM G. NASH. 





GOOD ADVICE 


Forr WINGATE, NEw MExico, October 30, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—Would like to advise “Mr. Perplexed, of Northampton, 
Mass.,” to read Harrer’s WEEKLY conscientiously. HARPER’S 
WEEKLY has not only opened my eyes, but the eyes of a good many 
others, through the impartial statements of facts. 

I am, sir, 





FRANZ WENKE. 


REPLIES FROM MR. CHAMBERS 


BROADALBIN, N. Y., November 1, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Among various letters received commenting upon the 
series of sporting articles contributed by me to HARPER’S WEEKLY 
three might be answered, with your permission, through the 
columns of the WEEKLY. 

First.—I have been criticised for saying that the drake mallard 
“quacked.” It is asserted that the duck does all the quacking. 
In reply I can only say that the last mallard to decoy to our stools 
was a drake that came circling overhead, quacking loudly for full 
two minutes before dropping earthward. Two witnesses besides 
myself can affirm this. 

Second.—Mr. Cargill’s pleasant note I enclose. By reading it 
you will see that at least one fish, the bass, does take a pollywog. 
This is news to me, and, I fancy, will be to many. However, I 
must repeat that I personally never knew of any fish taking an: 


Stage Humor 


(Continued from page 1774.) 

lighted by candles, and charged six cents for admission. Its per- 
formers were small boys of exalted histrionic ambitions, and for 
a time it enjoyed a great degree of prosperity, contributing to 
the legitimate and variety stage of the country a number of 
meritorious performers, and sowing the seeds of one of the most 
original and notable schemes of amusement that has ever flour- 
ished in the town. 

It should be remembered that this was a period when young 
persons of musical or dramatic aspirations enjoyed much better 
opportunities for giving expression to their talents than they 
do at the present day. In Harry Hill’s and Harry Clifton’s, 
which almost faced one another in East Houston Street, as well 
as in the various old-fashioned “ free and easies” that were scat- 
tered about the town, the volunteer who could sing or dance or 
amuse an audience in any fashion always found a cordial welcome 
and substantial hospitality. Indeed, Clifton’s was conducted after 
the fashion of the “Cave of Harmony,” so well described by 
Thackeray, and its entertainments, given Wednesday and Saturday 
evenings under the direction of a professional chairman, enabled 
many a volunteer singer to make a distinct reputation and secure 
thereby an engagement at Tony Pastor’s. It was in this house 
that Edward Harrigan’s earlier songs obtained their first metro- 
politan vogue. Moreover, Friday was kept sacred as “amateur ” 
night in every cheap East Side theatre—there is one house in 
which the custom still obtains—and more than one popular 
player of to-day made his first bow across the footlights of some 
dingy little stage on which he had earned the right to act by virtue 
of a sale of tickets among his friends. 

It was because of the great number of these cheap places of 
amusement and the impulse that they gave to jig-dancing, the 
singing of comic songs, and the reproduction of knockabout va- 
riety acts among the boys of the town, that the management of 
the Grand Duke’s Theatre found ready at hand a vast array of 
eager amateur talent from which to select their company. I 
may remark in passing that the house was named in honor of the 
Grand Duke Alexis of Russia, who was in this country at the 
time of its inception. The house had not been in existence long 
before two bright little Hebrew lads named Dick and Sam Bernard 
made themselves prime favorites there, and developed a vein of 
comedy that was unique and amusing. Headed by the Bernards 
the little underground playhouse gained such a vogue that a 
rival place of amusement was established in the cellar of the 
house occupied by the late Joseph Tooker, well known in his 
day as a theatrical manager. The new house was called the 
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embryotic frog, and that 1 have yet to hear of a trout so con- 
ducting himself. 

Third.—Several writers tell me that I slander the Florida quail; 
that the bird is just like the Virginia bird in every respect, in- 
cluding game qualities and table desirability. 

In reply, my personal experience has been that the Florida quail 
of the flat woods is smaller than the Virginia quail, much darker 
in plumage, and not very’ desirable as food, being rather dry 
and tasteless. However, not being a culinary expert, I have no 
doubt that the bird might be prepared to suit the palates of the 
fastidious. 

The Florida quail has always seemed to me to be a variety of 
our Virginia bird,—at times I have dared to wonder whether it 
might not even be a distinct species. That, of course, is for 
ornithologists to determine by structural examination and _per- 
haps the test of breeding, if that be possible. One thing is certain— 
the Florida bird, superficially, differs from the Virginia bird. 

Frank Chapman, the distinguished authority on ornithology and 
mammalogy, associate curator in the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York, in his work entitled: Color Key to North- 
American Birds, says that the Virginia quail, Colinus virginianus, 
ranges from Dakota and southern Vermont to Georgia and west- 
ern Florida. He then speaks of the Florida quail, giving it the 
name of Colinus v. floridanus. saying that it is “ smaller and much 
darker; black bars below more numerous.” The range of this 
bird he gives as “ Florida,’ and adds: “ Typical only in south- 
ern half of peninsula, grading into No. 289” (the Virginia 
quail) “in northern and western parts of State.” 

I am, sir, RosBert W. CHAMBERS. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., October 31, 1904. 
To the Editor of. Harper’s Weekly: 
S1r,—In “ Shot Out,” by Robert W. Chambers, HARPER’s WEEKLY, 
September 3, 1904, why did Charley drop a dozen shells in his 
“ragged pocket” if he used a muzzle-loader? 


I am, sir, FRANK ROoGeErs. 


BroaBALBIN, N. Y., November 2, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—‘ Charley ” dropped a dozen shells into his pockets for 
the purpose of furnishing ammunition for his invited guest. 
Charley wore a shooting-coat; his guest was in ordinary walking- 
coat and knickerbockers; that also is why Charley pocketed the 
grouse, ete. I am, sir, 

; Rosert W. CHAMBERS. 
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Two-Cent Theatre, and was directed by Mr. Tooker’s son George, 
whose natural taste for the drama had been materially strength- 
ened by his father’s connection with the business of theatricals. 
Young Tooker saw the Bernards on the stage of the Grand Duke’s, 
noted their great vogue, and determined to find some one capable 
of rivalling them. Chance led him one day to a street soda-water 
fountain in what is now the heart of the Jewish colony on the 
East Side. Tending this fountain was a small boy in knicker- 
bockers who was known to cherish theatrical ambitions, and who 
even then had a small partner with whom he doubled up in 
primitive variety acts whenever the occasion offered. The two 
lads were only too glad to join the Tooker forces, and it was in 
this way that Joe Weber of the soda-fountain and his partner, 
Lew Fields, entered the arena as rivals of the Bernards. 

Other lads whose names figure on the play-bills of one or both 
of the rival houses were Peter F’. Dailey, one of the best of mod- 
ern funmakers; Arthur Dunn, now a well-known comedian; and 
a young acrobat who in later years acquired fame as “ Chuck ” 
Connors, a picturesque East Side character and one-time star of 
“On the Bowery.” 

Both houses were devoted exclusively to a mixture of song and 
dance, variety acts, and primitive melody which, while largely 
imitative of the stage humor current at the time, was a veritable 
Weber and Fields show of later years, in embryo. 

In due course of time the two juvenile theatres went the way 
of all things earthy, and Weber and Fields began to seek volun- 
teer engagements at East Side benefits and charity entertainments. 
It was not until after several years of this sort of work that they 
secured a professional opening at the Chatham Square Museum, 
where they received the joint sum of twenty dollars a week for 
a condensed version of “ Poor Joe.” This engagement began Jan- 
uary 1, 1880, and from that time until the opening of their house 
on Broadway they grew steadily not only in popular favor, but 
in the art of acting as well. In establishing themselves perma- 
nently in New York, they associated themselves with their old 
playmate and rival, Sam Bernard, and the town has seldom seen 
better examples of legitimate acting than were afforded in those 
scenes—that of the “ Skindicate,’ for example—in which the three 
appeared together on absolutely equal terms. 

I remember that on one occasion I watched this familiar scene 
for nearly five minutes without realizing, until my attention was 
drawn to the fact, that one of the three men was out of the 
bill. The others had divided his work between them, and picked 
up his cues so readily and skilfully that the two produced precisely 
the same effect that three had. 
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The Russian Admiral 


[From Sylviekoff and Brunovitch] 


Hr “thonght he saw” torpedo-boats ; 
His heart with horror beat. 

He looked again and saw it was 
A British herring fleet. 

He banged away with might and main, 
Then signalled a retreat. 


He thought he saw a man-o’-war, 
A “wicked-looking cuss.” 

He looked again and saw it was 
A hippopotamus. 

“Full steam ahead! Full steam ahead! 
The Japs are after us!” 


He thought he saw a floating mine; 
His nerves were in a cramp. 

He looked again and saw it was 
A penny postage-stamp. 

“We'd best dig out of here,” he said, 
“The nights are getting damp.” 


He thought he saw a giant Jap, 
Who waved a dripping knife. 
He looked again and saw it was 
A letter from his wife. 
“My nerves are getting worse,” he said; 
“ll have to quit this life.” 
Bert Leston TAYLor. 





He Took It Back 


In a certain town of western Massachu- 
setts two of the most prominent citizens 
are a Methodist brother and a Presbyterian 
brother. These are neighbors, and, for 
the most part, dwell on good terms, except 
when they try to effect an exchange of 
horses or to talk religion. 

On one occasion the two had _ traded 
horses, and although the outcome rankled 
in the breast of the Methodist, they had 
met and started a discussion on the subject 
of predestination. As usual, an altercation 
ensued, when the Methodist lost control of 
himself. With mixed emotions concerning 
horse trades and John Calvin in his mind, 
he suddenly exclaimed : 

“You’re a robber, a liar, and a Presby- 
terian!” 

This proved too much for the Presby- 
terian, and a fight began, in which the 
Presbyterian got the best of it. As he sat 
upon his prostrate opponent, bumping his 
head against the ground, he said: 

“'Take it back, take it back, or I’ll bump 
your foolish head off!” 

“Tl take it back,” gasped the vanquished 
Methodist, “on the first two counts; you’re 
not a robber nor a liar, but you’re a blamed 
old Presbyterian if I die for it!” 





Faithful 


REPRESENTATIVE FITZGERALD of Boston 
has a story of an Irish couple in that city 
who, despite a comparatively happy married 
life, were wont to have violent misunder- 
standings. Nevertheless, the pair were de- 
voted to each other, and when the husband 
died not long ago the widow was incon- 
solable. 

Shortly after the funeral a friend who 
had dropped in to see how Mrs. Milligan 
was getting on, chanced to remark: 

“Well, there’s one blessing, Maggie, for 
they dassay that poor Mike died happy.” 

“Indade he did,” responded the widow. 
“The dear lad! The lasht thing he done 
was to crack me over the head wid a medi- 
cine-bottle.” 





A Live Topic 


A MEMBER of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago tells of the sad case 
of a young woman from Indiana who was 
desirous of attaining social prominence in 
Chicago. 

Soon after her arrival there she made the 
acquaintance of a student at the university 
to whom she took a great fancy. Evidently 
it was at this time that she realized for the 
first time her early education had been neg- 
lected, for she said to a friend: 

“T suppose that, as he is a college man, 
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I'll have to be awful careful what I say. 
What ‘11 I talk about to him?” 

The friend suggested history as a safe 
topic. To her friend’s astonishment, she 
took the advice seriously, and shortly com- 
menced in earnest to “bone up” in Eng- 
lish history. 

When the young man called the girl lis- 
tened for some time with ill-concealed im- 
patience to his talk of football, outdoor 
meets, dances, etc., but finally she decided 
to take the matter in her own hands. She 
had not done-.all that reading for nothing; 
so, a pause in the conversation affording 
the desired opportunity, she suddenly ex- 
claimed, with considerable vivacity: 

“ Wasn’t it awful about Mary, Queen of 
Scots?” 

“Why, what’s the matter?” stammered 
the student, confused. 

“My gracious!” almost yelled the girl 
from Indiana, “ didn’t you know? Why, the 
poor thing had her head cut off!” 








ADVICE TO MornErs.—Mks. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhcea.—-[Adv.] 








HIGH AUTHORITY. 
Dr. Robert Hutchison, Hospital for Sick Children, London, 
says: “Condensed milk is more easily digested than that 


Borven’s EaGLe Branp ConDENSED MIIk&, for infant feeding- 
Saag increasing. Use it also for tea, coffee and cocoa, 
= v. 








For a tenacious and persistent Cough, P1so’s CURE FOR 
CONsUMPTION is an effectual remedy. 25c.—[Adv. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Till Noon 


The Simple Dish That Keeps One Vigorous 
and Well Fed. 


When the Doctor takes his own medicine and 
the grocer eats the food he recommends some 
confidence comes to the observer. 

A Grocer of Ossian, Ind., had a practical ex- 
perience with food worth any one’s attention. 
He says: “Six years ago I became so weak 
from stomach and bowel trouble that I was 
finally compelled to give up all work in my store, 
and, in fact, all sorts of work, for about four 
years. The last year I was confined to the bed 
nearly all of the time, and much of the time un- 
able to retain food of any sort on my stomach. 
My bowels were badly constipated continually, 
and I lost in weight from 165 pounds down to 
88 pounds. 

“When at the bottom of the ladder I changed 
treatment entirely, and started in on Grape-Nuts 
and cream for nourishment. I used absolutely 
nothing but this for about three months. I 
slowly improved, until I got out of bed and be- 
gan to move about. 


in the past two years have been working about 
fifteen hours a day in the store and never felt 
better in my life. 

“ During these two years I have never missed 


have it two meals a day; but the entire breakfast 
is always made of Grape-Nuts and cream alone. 


have never used anything to stimulate the ac- 
tion of the bowels, a thing I had to do for years; 
but this food keeps me regular and in fine shape, 
— I am growing stronger and heavier every 
ay. 

“My customers, naturally, have been _ inter- 
ested, and I am compelled to answer a great 
tnany questions about Grape-Nuts. 

“Some people would think that a simple dish 
of Grape-Nuts and cream would not carry one 
through to the noonday meal, but it will, and in 
the most vigorous fashion.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 


“The Road to Wellville.” 


of ordinary cow’s milk.” For this reason the demand for | 


“T have been improving regularly, and now | 


a breakfast of Grape-Nuts and cream, and often | 


“Since commencing. the use of Grape-Nuts I | 


Look in each pkg. for the famous little book, 
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LIQUEUR 


4 PERES CHARTREUX 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


THIS FAMOUS CORDIAL, NOW MADE AT TARRA- 
GONA, SPAIN, WAS FOR CENTURIES DISTILLED 
| BY THE CARTHUSIAN MONKS (PERES CHAR- 
TREUX) AT THE MONASTERY OF LA GRANDE 
CHARTREUSE, FRANCE, AND KNOWN THROUGH- 
OUT THE WORLD AS CHARTREUSE; THE LABEL 
AND BOTTLE FORMERLY USED HAVE BEEN 
ABANDONED. THE GENUINE ARTICLE WILL 
HENCEFORTH BE KNOWN ONLY AS LIQUEUR 
PERES CHARTREUX, DISTILLED BY THE 
SAME ORDER OF MONKS WHO HAVE SECURELY 
| GUARDED THE SECRET OF ITS MANUFACTURE 
FOR HUNDREDS OF YEARS AND WHO ALONE 
POSSESS A KNOWLEDGE OF THE ELEMENTS OF 
THIS DELICIOUS NECTAR. 
At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 
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(Continued from page 1775.) 

“7 think that if a man is going to make a business of any- 
thing. it had better be work, for if he makes a business of play. 
what is he going to turn to for recreation? Besides, leisure and 
sport are pretty dear. Could you afford it?’ 

“T have got plenty enough to live on now.” 

“But you might marry and have children. It often happens 
so. I dare say you have enough to support a family, but I doubt 
if you have enough to support a family and an idle man too. 
To maintain an idle man to his satisfaction costs a good deal. 
And some of your money may get away from you. I have known 
that to happen, too. Be on the safe side, and try to qualify your- 
self to make a living. At any rate, work hard at something, and 
get interested enough in it to find a satisfactory occupation in 
your work. A working-man can feel rich on an income on which 
a man of leisure feels poor.” 

“That sounds like good advice, Judge, but I don’t yet see my 
way clear enough to know what I want to do.” 

“That isn’t strange, for most men are pushed into their life’s 
work by circumstances and necessity, and you haven’t the pinch 
of need to help you.” 

“ Father’s plan was that I should study law.” 

“Well, study law, whether you practise it or not. It won't 
hurt you to learn some law, even though eventually you come to 
be a minister, or a banker, or a railroad man, or enlist and go to 
a war. Law’s a good subject; only, whatever you take hold of. 
take. hold hard.” 

“I’m going to look about a bit first.” 

* You can’t do better, but don’t do it too long. 

The Judge finished his cigar and went out. 
came up and took the seat he had left. 

“You look thoughtful, Jimmy! Don’t think; it’s bad for you, 
particularly in vacation-time! Has the Judge been scolding you?” 

“The Judge talks of putting me to work.” 

“ All in good time. What at?” 

“To study law, for a starter.” 

“Law’s a pretty long row. You could go back to the Law 
School, though; that would be fair sport, though they work like 
nailers there.” 

“TI don’t think I could. Mother would want me to stay in 
New York. I’d have to go to the Columbia School.” 

“JT suppose they’d let you work hard there if you insisted. 
And after three years of it, when you’ve learned the rudiments, 
where are you?” 

“ Still in New York.” 

“Yes; and you go into an office down-town and get a job as 
clerk, and in the course of ten years or so you get to be 
managing clerk maybe, and years after that you get so you can 
make a living. And whenever you want to go anywhere you 
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Julien Hatfield 


can’t leave the office, and if you don’t work yourself to death; 
you don’t get anywhere, and if you work yourself to death, you 


don’t have any fun. Better go into a bank or be a broker.” 
“A bank, yes, and stunt your mind figuring interest. As for 
being a broker, there’s more in roulette, and it’s just as respectable.” 


“J think you had better talk to him” 


“You might marry and have children. It often happens so” 


“No, it isn’t. There’s no money in roulette unless you run 
the dive, and that isn’t respectable. You. may get pulled, for 
roulette is illegal. But brokers who run a fair game can’t be 
pulled. Every few days maybe they buy or sell something for 
a real investor, and that leavens all the gambles.” 

“T’m not going to be a broker, anyhow.” 

“T dare say you’ll do worse. It’s the easiest trade 
to learn there is, and you have monty enough to buy 
a seat.” 

“ That’s reason enough for not doing it. Don’t you 
know the story of the Arkansas man and the sawmill?” 

* Tell it!” 

“He wrote to inquire the price of a sawmill that 
would do certain specified stunts and cut so many 
boards a day. The manufacturers wrote him that 
it would cost sixteen hundred dollars. He wrote back, 
‘If a man had sixteen hundred dollars, what in thunder 
would he want of a sawmill?’ ” 

“ Pshaw! Jimmy, you are not of an aspiring nature.” 

“Yes, I am, but stock-broking wouldn’t help me 
realize my aspirations. I don’t aspire to be a banker, 
nor to own railroads, and for the moment I am not 
hard put to it to make a living.” 

“What is your lay, anyhow?” 

“Just to take notice for a while, and find out 
what’s going on, and try to get ready to take hold 
somewhere. By the way, Julien, we must get to know 
those girls at the captain’s table.” 

<*The Markham girls? Very pleasing ladies. That’s 
their aunt they’re with. But they’re getting along 
all right. They don’t need us.” 

“Maybe not, but I am out to take notice, avid | 
notice those girls.” 

“Sail in; your friends the Finches know them. 
They’ll put you on.” 

Now the elder Miss Markham was a grown-up per- 
son, no less than twenty-two years old, and with 
vested interests in life and society which occupied a 
good part of her energies, and left her with only a 
limited share of attention to bestow on a youth just 
out of college. But Edith Markham was four years 
younger, and in college herself. 

“We had to wait for her,’ Miss Julia Markham ex- 
plained to James. ‘“ Burnmore takes no note of the 
wishes of relatives, and doesn’t let out until it gets 
ready.” 

* Never mind. 
left if you want it. 
me there.” 

“We don’t want a month, but I think we'll take a 
fortnight. We're going to Scotland.” 


You’ll have a good month of London 
My mother and sisters are to meet 











“Now I hope my mother means to take 
me to Scotland. She is keeping my plans 
hid until I join her, under pretence of con- 
sulting me.” 

“[ remember your sisters at Miss Per- 
kin’s. school. You must remember them, 
Edith. They were nearer your age; a little 
older than you and younger than I.” 

“I beg to offer. you my sympathy in 
having the responsibility of a younger sis- 
ter. I have two, as you know, and only 
mother to help me raise them.” 

“IT have plenty of help with Edith— 
father and mother, and at present Aunt 
Sarah; but still it is a charge.” 

“You are sending her to college, which 
is more than I am doing for my sisters. 
What drove you to that? Was her intelli- 
gence so defective as to need further cul- 
tivation, or so rare that nothing less than 
all the knowledge going could satisfy it? 

“You'll have to ask her. It wasn’t I 
that sent her to college. .She-would go, and 
being her father’s pet, she did go.” 

* Defective intelligence,’ said Edith. 
“Searce, not rare. That was. the trouble, 
Mr. Clarkson. -It was a ease of a desperate 
appeal to art to help out nature.” 

* You are a sophomore now, aren’t you? 
1 never met a girl sophomore before. I 
beg your pardon, but you don’t seem to me 
nearly so rudimentary as the men _ sopho- 
mores are. Do you know very much yet? 
Have you any class yell, and can you smoke 
cigarettes?” 

“T know too much to tell. Don’t trifle 
with me like that. I am a serious person. 
We all take education seriously at Burn- 
more. We are not frivolous like you men.” 

“ Are you on the basket-ball team?” 

“Not yet. Were you on the nine?” 

“T am surprised that you should have to 
ask. Don’t they let you read the papers at 
Burnmore? Try to remember seeing my pic- 
ture in the Sunday Sereech.” 

“We don’t take the Sunday Screech at 
Burnmore, and 1 don’t remember your pic- 
ture. We only take grave papers, and no 
Sunday papers at all. Our papers only print 
pictures of politicians and labor leaders and 
people of consequence.” 

“Then I’m afraid you haven’t seen mine. 
And indeed I dare say the Sunday papers 
will print your picture many times before 
they print mine again, for I have passed 
out of publie life into eclipse, and you— 
even if you escape the basket-ball team and 
that grade of illustration—are pretty sure 
to ornament the ‘society pages’ a little 
later. You see, a man jumps from college 
into outer darkness, but a girl emerges 
into the strong light that beats upon a 
bud.” 

“Do you hear that bugle? That’s din- 
ner.” 

“Do college girls take thought of any- 
thing so intellectual as food?” 

“They have to. Soup, meat, and vegeta- 
bles are required courses.” ° 

“And pie and candy electives, I suppose. 
I congratulate you both on your interest 
in all of them on shipboard.” 


Acquaintance ripens fast aboard an At- 
lantie liner. James found no better occupa- 
tion than to chatter, when occasion offered, 
with Edith Markham, and occasion offered 
several times a day for the three days of the 
voyage that were left. Edith was nothing 
loath to chat with James. 

“Don’t you like him?” she asked her 
sister. 

“He seems a pleasant youth, and has 
more ideas than one would naturally expect 
in a man just. out of college. Has he told 
you what he proposes to make of himself?” 

He had not, Edith said. As to that, she 
had neither inquired nor wondered; but the 
question being suggested to her, she turned 
it over in her mind. It is one of the two 
questions which consideration of a new grad- 
uate inevitably invites. What is he? is the 
first one, and when some conclusion has been 
reached about that, the other is bound to 
follow. 

James gave himself no concern about 
Edith’s future beyond its immediate devel- 
opments, but with those he did concern him- 
8 ‘If. He discussed London hotels with Miss 

Sarah Markham, and recommended the one 
Where his mother was staying. The plans 
ef , sple bent on pleasure are “easily adjust- 
' to include anything that promises to be 
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pleasant. The Markham ladies and the Clarkson ladies found each 
other profitable company in London, made some explorations in 
common, dined together sometimes, shared knowledge and swapped 
suggestions, and found themselves suited to a good deal of har- 
monious cooperation. A family party is usually improved by the 
infusion of suitable intruders, and two family parties that hap- 
pen to be congenial may be mingled, to the advantage of both. 
The summer aims of the Clarksons and the Markhams were sub- 
stantially alike; common acquaintances turned up daily, and, 
without merging, they drifted in relations of confidence. 

So it came about without cost of much contrivance on James’s 
part that he found himself on an August evening sitting in the 
twilight with Edith Markham in the window of a Princess Street 
hotel in Edinburgh. They were talking with the ease of familiar 
friends. 

*“ How is Burnmore going to seem to you,” he asked her, “ after 
this pleasant, idle summer? Do you think you will ever get 
down to work again?” 

“Oh yes, and I shall like it. The summer is doing me good. 
Father and mother start from London, you know, to-night, and 
when they get here I shall like it better still. But I shall be glad 
to go home with them.” 

“ Burnmore can’t be half bad, if you like it so well. What put 
it into your head to go there?” 
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tion might be a pleasant enough process for a good many years 
to come!” 

“Oh no! It would be—oh, it would be just disgusting. It would 
be losing one’s own soul, and not even getting the whole world.” 

“Awful! But I wouldn’t have to go headlong to the demni- 
tion bowwows. I could buy a farm, and raise pigs and horses, 
and travel a little, and go hunting, and fish, and keep in physical 
health, anyway. Would you have me go into business and lose 
my inheritance trying to do something without learning how?” 

““Why not learn how to do something?” 

“TI must, of course, but what? How are you going to stand 
off degeneration when you get through with Burnmore?” 

“T don’t know, but somehow. I’m not going to dawdle.” 

“ Well, I tell you. I’m going to look around, and if I find any- 
thing that needs doing that’s about your size, I'll let you know. 
And if you notice any likely job that’s about my size, please re- 
member me. It would be a high privilege to be of use to a lady 
in such straits as you are facing; and as for myself, you see, my 
troubles are already on me, and it would be a work of mercy to 
throw me a line.” 

“And meanwhile are you goin to drift about and wait to be 
rescued ?” 

“ Alas! Iam not. I am going to take my mother and the girls 
to Paris, where they propose, as you know, to spend the fall ac- 

















“We are not frivolous, like you men” 


“ My teachers, kind, partly, and circumstances. I planned years 
ago to go there. Didn’t you always mean to go to college?” 

“Yes; but college isn’t so much a matter of course for girls 
yet.” 

“Do you think I could have ‘done better?” 

“Oh no, but you-know plenty already, and you have three more 
years of studies ahead of you. Think how superior you’ll be when 
you are completely educated. What are you going to do then?” 

“T haven’t got to that yet. You have been through college and 
are completely educated; what are you going to do?” 

“JT knew you’d come to that sometime. Everybody does. I 
have even come to it myself. I know I’ve got to find a job. It’s 
different with a girl—with you at least. Even when’ you get out 
of college nobody will insist that you shall find a job. You'll just 
go on and pour tea, and slum, and make calls, and shop, and 
dance, and go to dinners, and adorn house-parties like the other 
girls.” 

“Isn’t it a dreadful prospect? What would you do about it 

“ Don’t ask me. I don’t think it will be so bad. I think I would 
be a loafer if it were not for my congenital compunctions. You 
see, I am a working-man’s son, and suffer from the natural moral 
inconveniences of that derivation.” 

“Gracious! you wouldn’t want to be idle, would you? Why, 
you'd never come to anything! You wouldn’t even hold your own. 
You'd degenerate.” : 

“Yes; that’s the awkward part of it. Not but what degenera- 
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quiring French and fineries, and in just about a month I shall 
take ship for New York witi Julien Hatfield and immerse myself 
into the study of the law. Much good may I do law and law do 
me! It is the thing nearest to hand. I suppose you'll be in town 
for the holidays?” 

“Oh yes.” 

“ And again in the spring, and I trust I may be able from time 
to time to command the advantage of your venerable and learned 
counsel.” 

“It is not polite of you to make fun of me!” 

“And I shall be on the lookout for a job for you. Do they 
teach shorthand at Burnmore? That sometimes leads to excellent 
employments.” 

“It does, really, There are girl stenographers in father’s of- 
fice. and if worse should come to worst, .I could learn shorthand 
and hire out to him. But I didn’t know your plans were alt 


“No? They weren’t. They were under consideration until to- 
night, and we have*just settled them.” 


Three years pass. quickly when there is nothing to hinder. Once 
James Clarkson had buckled to the study of the law, they sped 
fast enough for him. He took hold hard, as is proper for a law 
student, and fairly bent himself to lay the foundations of pro- 
fessional knowledge. And besides learning law, he began the 
serious study of his own town and the people in it. It was only 
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serious in the sense that he paid real atten- 
tion to it, keeping his eyes and his mind 
open, cultivating old acquaintances and 
picking up many new ones; observing, re- 
jlecting, getting his bearings little by lit- 
tle in the great world, and enjoying life 
very much in the process. There is no royal 
yoad to law any more than to any other 
branch of learning. Shirk the work, and 
you miss the results; but along any road 
one may live by the way, and James was 
able to do that to excellent advantage. Com- 
ing from a great university, he had a ready- 
made set of familiar friends. His new 
studies made him other associations and ac- 
quaintances, and the social distractions 
which abound for likely young persons in 
a great city were always ready to nibble 
at his time and abbreviate his hours of 
sleep. But one of the advantages of hav- 
ing a steady and imperious job is that it 
serves as a protection against importunate 
distractions, social or otherwise; and any 
one who kept faithful tab on James might 
have noticed that when he was seen at a 
dance it always happened to be vacation- 
time in the colleges, and particularly at 
Burnmore. 


It had come to be the Easter vacation in 
Edith Markham’s last year in college. Cen- 
tral Park is not exuberantly springlike in 
March, but even then it begins to show 
vernal anticipations; and, as at all other 
times, it is a place to which young people 
not too experienced, who are disposed to 
walk out together, may profitably turn. Our 
young people were turning it to account, 
and were skirting the edge of the reservoir. 

“You know,” said James, “that I prom- 
ised to look out for a job for you when you 
got cut of college.” 

“ And I for you, but J have had no chance 
to look.” 

“No, not yet; but now that you are com- 
ing back into the world, [I shall expect sub- 
stantial help from you.” 

“What have you done for me? You have 
been here all this time, and looked about, I 
suppose.” 

“Ves; looked about some, but there was 
no use of my finding you anything until 
you were ready to take it.” 

“That sounds a little like an excuse, but 
it won’t work much longer. In June I be- 
come a finished product, and June is only 
three months off.” 

“And in June or thereabouts I shall be- 
come an attorney and counsellor at law, and 
shall expect you to discover a suitable open- 
ing for my talents and learning.” 

“You will! But you told me you were 
going in a law-office down-town.” 

“Tam, but that does not let you out. A 
law-office is only a point to stand on. What 
am I to go there for? What am I to try 
to do, and how, and for whom am I to 
do it?” : 

“TIsn’t there work to be done in law-of- 
fices? Sha’n’t you do work and earn money 
there like other people? Won’t you go on 
learning to apply the knowledge you have 
got? It’s plain sailing for you, as I see 
it; but think of me, full of acquired wis- 
dom, and nothing definite to do with it 
unless I teach school.” 

“Were you thinking of doing that?” 

“ Really, I wish I might, but they wouldn't 
let me teach school until I had had a chance 
to see society and the polite world; and I 
suppose by the time I have been two years 
in society, and devoted myself to the enter- 
tainment of young gentlemen like you, I 
shall have forgotten so much and fallen into 
such lazy habits that no school will have 
me. I think my case is far more desperate 
than yours. Indeed, I don’t think yours is 
desperate at all. You have only to go right 
on, and follow your own leanings, and I 
dare say you will wind up by being chief 
Justice.” 

_Pshaw! You don’t recognize my pre- 
diexment. I haven’t incentive enough. It 
wil! be a long time before I make money 
enough to pay for the expense and incon- 
venience of making it. It is very expensive 
to ork in New York. Food is dear; recrea- 
tion is dear; rents are high. It will cost a 
grest deal more than it will come to at first 
to be a law-clerk. And what for? Who’s 
going to be any better off?” 

_ You! You! You! Why, what a man! 
You have got to work, with wages or with- 
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A Five-Volume Encyclopedia FREE 
if accompanied by a five years’ subscrip- 
tion ($5) to THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


B yy, 5 WE SEND THE 
or e COSMOPOLITAN 
and sik alte hike 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Over Three Thousand Pages 


FIVE HANDSOME VOLUMES 


Full Cloth Bound 

Gold Lettering 

Distinctly Printed in Plain Type 
A Necessity for Every Office 
And Every Home 


The One Comprehensive Encyclopedia in such form as to be kept on a desk ready 
Jor constant reference. 


























No Business Man and No Home Should Be Without These Five Volumes, 
SOLD TO EVERY NEW OR OLD SUBSCRIBER TO THE COSMO- 
POLITAN MAGAZINE for $2.50, including one year’s subscription to either 
THE COSMOPOLITAN or THE TWENTIETH CENTURY HOME. 
For $3.00 you can have the Encyclopedia and both THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY HOME and THE COSMOPOLITAN for one year. 


THE FIVE VOLUMES OF THE ENCYCLOPEDIA ARE SENT BY EXPRESS, ‘THE CHARGES CAN BE PAID BY THE 
RECEIVER. IF YOU WISH THEM BY MAIL, SEND 80 CENTS FOR POSTAGE, 


ADDRESS: THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 
IRVINGTON, NEW YORK 


Make the best cocktail. A delightful 
aromatic for all wine, spiritand soda 
beverages. A tablespoonfulin an ounce 
of sherry or eweetened water after 
meals, affords relief and aids digestion. 
BITTERS important to see that it is Abbott’s. 











BOATS 


LAUNCHES, STEAM and SAIL YACHTS, ROW BOATS, CANOES 
SPEED —PLEASURE—BUSINESS 


Beautiful, Reliable, Economical, Simpie, Safe 














Our 64-page catalog cives the truth in detail about the best and cheapest q ; ma 
Boats built. Agencies in principal Cities, Write to-day and address oy: + j 


RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. (Box 17), MUSKEGON, MICH. 















R>emington 
‘writers 
are strong anddurable 


machines—every use 
SayS SO. _ 


Remington Typewriter Co. 
327 Broadway, New York. 








out. There is no other way of amounting 
to anything.” ‘ 

“ And I have got to amount to something, 
have 1? So be it. Now I have an idea. You 
see, you are highly competent, and afraid 
your energies will run to waste. You need 
a situation. I am obviously in need of be- 
ing taken in hand and driven up the hill 
Difficulty. I can’t insist that I am the sit- 
uation that you need, but I am unquestion- 
ably a situation that needs you. Will you 
please take it?” 

“ Take you?” 

“No less: for better or worse, beginning, 
if you would be so good, not very long 
after Commencement.” 

“T really think you will do something 
as a lawyer, you are so unexpected. But 
I think you have an exaggerated impression 
of the urgency of my needs. Is this all a 
brand-new idea?” 

“ Dear lady, don’t trifle with a true heart. 
You know that the idea is pretty nearly 
three years old, and has worked day and 
night and Sundays all that time. I may not 
be much of a situation, but the situation, 
such as it is, has a lot of your handiwork 
in it.” 

“Do you know that that is my hand you 
are holding?” 

“Oh yes. It’s ever so comfortable to hold. 
You wouldn’t take it from me, would you? 
You have known—you must have known— 
this long time that I loved you. I don't 
believe you’d be here now if you were not 
going to let me keep on.” 

“No? I don’t know. Perhaps not. I 
must have time to think. Anyhow it would 
be a way to escape ‘ society.’ ” 


They were married in October. 

“ Charles,” said Mrs. Finch, after the wed- 
ding, “ what do you think of it?” 

“ Excellent plan. Charming young  peo- 
ple, and I would say very likely to hit it 
off happily. She must be almost James’s 
first love. What kind of a world would it 
be, do you suppose, if all parents. were pro- 
vident enough to qualify their sons to marry 
by the first intention (as surgeons say) ?” 

“Oh, it would be lovely.” 

“Tt would certainly be different. Well, 
there’s the making of a very fine woman in 
Edith. It speaks well for Clarkson that he 
knew a good thing when he saw it. They 
can start in now and live a simple, God- 
fearing, two-maids-and-a-furnace-man life in 
town, and by the time Clarkson needs more 
income I dare say he will have learned how 
to get it. You needn’t be afraid he won't 
work now. I think he has got it in him; 
but, anyway, the inconvenience of maintain- 
ing a family on a fixed income of any rea- 
sonable size is so much greater than the in- 
convenience of working,.that I have little 
fear but that, barring accidents, he will turn 
out a useful man.” 





An Appreciation 


Some months ago we pointed out that the 
Presidential campaign would infallibly bring 
upon us what Londoners call “The Silly 
Season” in journalism. The forebodings 
that we then expressed have been unfortu- 
nately realized; the newspapers, as a whole, 
do not come out of the campaign with credit. 
Even the best of them have allowed parti- 
san prejudice to run away with their wits 
to an extent that could only be properly ap- 
preciated by reading over their files a year 
from now. 

The campaign, however, has developed one 
bright particular star in the shape of Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY, or rather that portion of 
Harper's WEEKLY conducted by Colonel 
Harvey under ‘the inspiring motto “ Plat- 
form—-No Humbug.” Once a week we have 
refreshed ourselves at the fountain of genial 
wit and solid wisdom that has proceeded 
from the Colonel’s pen. He has lived up to 
his adopted motto throughout the whole un- 
pleasantness, and the only regret that we 
can at present feel for the end of the eam- 
paign is that we shall be without his caustic 
comments thereupon. ‘ 

Colonel Harvey will please accept this ex- 
pression of our grateful appreciation. [le 
has been, as it were, balm in Gilead:— 
Wall Street Journal. 
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Music 


New Works by Mahler, Elgar, Suk, 
and Dukas 

Tue opening weeks of the season have 
been uncommonly prolific in novelties of in- 
terest. Since the beginning of November we 
have heard new works by Gustav Mahler, 
sir Edward Elgar, Josef Suk, and Paul 
Dukas—not very consequential works, it is 
true, from the standpoint of intrinsic mu- 
sical importance, but variously noteworthy 
and suggestive. 


Mahler’s Fourth Symphony 


Mahler’s Fourth Symphony, which Walter 
Damrosch made the feature of his New York 
Symphony Concert on November 6, had 
aroused keen expectation. Abroad, Mahler 
has achieved high distinction as a_com- 
poser of brilliant technical skill and sig- 
nificant individuality; and it was a com- 
mendable act on Mr. Damrosch’s part to im- 
port one of his characteristic works—the 
Fourth Symphony. But it is to be hoped 
that this work does not represent Mahler 
at his best; for, not to put too fine a point 
upon it, the music is uncommonly dull,— 
though there is no doubt of the subtlety 
and ingenuity of its workmanship. Mahler 
has resorted to the curious expedient of 
choosing for his thematic material the most 
barren and archaic of subjects,—subjects of 
an eighteenth-century simplicity,—and_sub- 
jecting them to the most complex and _so- 
phisticated treatment—bedecking the naive, 
Haydn - like themes with incongruous har- 
monic and orchestral adornments: recondite 
dissonances, chromatic progressions, stopped- 
horn effects, elaborate cross - rhythms, and 
all the other paraphernalia of the contem- 
porary tone-poet. The result can be ade- 
quately described only as an artistic ana- 
chronism of the most flagrant sort; it is 
musie without point, without beauty, with- 
out individuality. 


Elgar’s New Overture 


If Elgar’s “South” is the South of 
Italy, and all that Italy means to the im- 
agination,—as there is reason to believe it 
is,—he has not given a convincing account 
of it in the new overture, “In the South,” 
which Mr. Damrosch placed on the _ pro- 
gramme with the Mahler symphony. There is 
little of poetic or romantic suggestion in the 
music, little of the color and warmth, the 
rich and ample beauty, which belong among 
the characteristics of his subject. But per- 
haps it is not possible for the composer of 
“The Dream of Gerontius” and “The 
Apostles” to write eloquently of matters 
so far removed from the world of spiritual 
and ecclesiastical speculation. 


Suk and Dukas 

A symphony in E major (op. 14) by 
Josef Suk, the Bohemian composer, was 
played by Mr. Gericke and his band on No- 
vember 3. It was not altogether a novelty, 
as it had been given some years ago by the 
Philharmonie Society. It was scarcely 
worth reviving. Suk is, apparently, little 
more than a colorless replica of his master, 
Dvorik, whose  idiom,—thematic, con- 
structive, and orchestral,—he employs with 
lut a slight contribution of personal style. 

Of the- orchestral’ scherzo by Dukas, 
“L’Apprenti Sorcier,’ which Mr. Gericke 
also produced, for the first time in New 
York, there is quite a different report to 
be given. Dukas is one of the liveliest of 
the school of brilliant young composers who 
give distinction and animation to the mu- 
sical life of contemporary France. Slight 
as his subject-matter is,—merely an amusing 
fairy-tale of a sorcerer, an enchanted broom- 
stick, and an impudent: apprentice,—Dukas 
has found in it the inspiration for as 
charming a humoresque as we can recall 
among the orghestral novelties of recent 
years. For this young composer (he is not 
yet forty) displays what Mahler, Elgar, and 
Suk have not displayed in those works 


which we have been considering: distinction, 
personality, a vivid and telling style—in a 
Word, ideas;—without which the subtlety 
of the German, the earnestness of the Eng- 
lishman, and the persuasiveness of the Bo- 
hemian have proved pointless and inconse- 
quential, 
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99% of a camera's 
value is in the lens 


THE GRAND PRIZE. 
at the world’s Fair has been awarded to the 


A PERFECT COCKTAIL GOERZ LENS 


is a drink in which all the ingredients are so care- in competition with the world. Goerz 




















fully blended that whilst no particular one isin evi- cote . 
‘| dence yet the delicate flavor of each is apparent. lenses = essential in the making of per- 
This result is difficult to arrive at, as a few drops fect pictures, 


more or less will destroy the balance.. The only 


cake wag lave bar The manufacturers have always 


claimed to make the best lenses in 


: © the world—competition has proved 
ll () . al S it. Catalog Free. 
MAIN OFFICE: 
which are the original and best, scientifically Berlin-Friedenaw, Germany. 
blended from the choicest old liquors and properly BRANCH OFFICES: 


aged before being bottled. . 
The most popular varieties of the Club Cocktails 4 & 5 Holborn Circus, London, 














are the Martini and Manhattan, the former having ngland. ' 
a gin and the latter a whisky base. 22 Rue Del’ Entrepot, Paris. 
All grocers and leading wine merchants sell them. Cc. 2: GOERZ 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors Ties “on § 
HARTFORD, NEw York, LONDON. ‘ a Son Sa. 
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Type'E’ 15-20 hp$2800 

Type'D’ 20-25hp$3700 

Le — NB Type 1’"3035hp45000 
See ate - Hensites g ba ats Type'F’40-45hp.*7500 


Th . 
S060 ohile Gasolene Car 


Locomobile asolene Cars have been on the market for three years, and have won a great 
reputation for Reliability and High Grade Workmanship. Four-cylinder, front vertical 
motors, sliding gear transmissions, and side entrance tonneaus will be used on all of the new 
models. \& Send for complete information. “ Order NOW and secure early delivery. \@ 


THE Locomobile COMPANY OF AMERICA, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Member Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 


NEW YORK—Broadway, corner of 76th St. BRANCHES CHICAGO—No.1354 Michigan Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA—No. 249 N. Broad St. BOSTON—No. 15 Berkeley St. 








Portraits of the Sixties 
By JUSTIN McCARTHY 











Author of ““A History of Our Own Times,”’ etc. 


An entertaining and valuable book of reminiscences. Dickens, Thackeray, Carlyle, Tennyson, 
Cardinal Newman, and a long list of people of note are pictured, as Mr. McCarthy himself saw 
and knew them in daily life. 


Uniform with Mr. McCarthy’s “ Reminiscences” 
Crown 8vo, Uncut Edges, Gilt Top, $2.00 net (postage extra) 


'HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 


THE ONLY SALESROOMS IN GREATER NEW YORK FOR 
THE CELEBRATED 


ARE LOCATED IN THE SOHMER BUILDING 
FIFTH AVENUE CORNER 22d STREET 
THE ‘‘SOHMER'’ HEADS THE LISTS OF THE HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS 
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THE HUMORIST IN THE COUNTRY. 


Visitor: ‘‘Have you lived all your life here, my little man?” 
Little Man: ‘‘ Noa, not dicen From ‘*The Sketch.” 


I. W. Harper 
Rye. 


“On Every Tongue.” 


For gentlemen who appreciate quality; for the weak who need to be strengthened ; for the 
careful physician “me soauizes purity; ; for everybody who knows a good thing. 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 











BERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., Louisville, Ky. 
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The Baby: His Care and Training & yariann? WHEELER 
This book tells everything the mother should know regarding the food, clothing, and bringing-up of ‘the | 
baby.” It is a complete and authoritative treatise, written by the highest authority in the world on this | 
subject. Attractively bound and fully illustrated. $1.00 net (postage 7 cts.) | 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
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For Family Use 


In case of sudden emergency 
wherein a stimulant is most 


needed, 
=.) Hunter 


Baltimore 


Rye 


is unexcelled because 
of its quality, age, 
purity. This is why 
physicians prescribe 
it. 
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BOTTLED BY 


Uae Grae = women because of its 
BALTIMORE age and excellence. 
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sel at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
M. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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Copyright otice 








LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
OFFICE OF THE REGISTER OF COPYRIGHTS, ¢ 
WASHINGTON, D. C. ) 
Class A, XXc, No. 91788.—To_ wit: Be it remembered, 
That on the 14th d: ty of July, 1904, Jessie Taylor, of New 
York, N. Y., hath deposited in this office the title of a book, 
the title of which is in the hd words, to wit: “Peter 
the Apostle. By the Rev. William M. Taylor, D.D.,” the 
right whereof she claims as proprietor in conformity w ith the 
lz iws of the United States respecting copyrights. 
(Signed) HERBERT PUTNAM, Librarian of Congress. 
By THORVALD SOLBERG, Register ce Copyrights. 
In renewal for 14 years from December 15, 1904. 











Wives sometimes object to life insurance, 
Widows never do. They know its value. Get 
particulars free. - No importunity. 

PENN MUTUAI. LIFE, 
g21-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





Clark's Cruise of the “ Arabic oe 
801 tons, one of the finest, largest a 


TO THE ORIENT 


February 2 to Apes 12. 13, ones, 
Seventy days, costing on 00 and up, 
including shore Bind nS, 
SPECIAL FEATURES : Madeira, Gaile, Seville, Algiers, Malta, 
19 days in Egypt axl the wf Land, Con; ponents Athens, Rome, 
the Riviera, etc, to stop over in Ew 


FRANK C. CLARK, 113 Broadway, "New York. 








Our Hand Book on Patents, Trade-Marks, 
ete., sent free. Patents procured through 
Munn & 7o. receive free notice in the 


ScrENTIFIC AMERICAN 


MUNN & CO., 361 Broadway, N. Y. 
Branca OFFICE: 625 F St.,Washington, D.C. 





Extracts from Adam’s Diary 


By MARK TWAIN 


This volume consists of authentic extracts from the 
diary of Adam begun shortly after the Creation. 
Adam's first impressions uf things are naively reco red, 


Miustrated. Cloth, $1.00 


| HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK CITY 
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keen and telling than ever. In the 
role of match-maker he adds a de- 
lightfully humorous touch to a sweet 
and tender love story. Post 8vo, $1.50 
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THREE NEW NOVELS 





TheSon of Royal Langbrith | © 


By W. D. HOWELLS 
I? is recognized, not as one of Mr. 


Howells’s strongest books of fic- | 
tion, but as the strongest. It has a | 


plot that grips one. The story cannot 











be put down; it must be read at a sit- 
ting. Special Binding, Crown 8vo0, $2.00 





The Truants a. £. w’ MASON 


THis new story by the author of 

“The Four Feathers” not only 
introduces the reader to strange 
phases of modern London life, but 
speedily involves-him in a plot of 
engrossing interest, which centres 
round a man who must needs choose 
between military honor and the good 
name of his wife. The plot is in- 
tensely interesting throughout, grow- 
ing more and more involved with ev- 
ery chapter. l’d. Post 8vo0, $1.50 





CTOBER 4-6, 1904, a Columbia 35 H. P. Touring Car establishéd a new 
record from Chicago. to New York, covering 1127 miles under all the 
miscellaneous conditions of cross-country touring in 58 hours, 35 min- 

utes, total time, and breaking the previous record by 14 hours, 8 minutes. 
A Columbia 12-14 H. P. Light Gasoline Car won a first prize in the Mt. Wash- 
ington climbing contests last July. These and other achievements of regularly 
equipped stock Columbias contrast strongly with the performances of specially 
built cars on race-tracks or selected stretches of level roadway, and are full of 
significance to all persons whose interest in automobiles centers in their prac- 
tical use for purposes of recreation or necessary travel. 

General catalogue will be sent on request; also special catalogues of 

Columbia Electric Town Carriages-of the coach class and Electric Commercial 
Vehicles. 


ELECTRIC VEHICLE COMPANY, HartTForp, CONN. 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
134-136-138 West 39th St. ‘74-78 Stanhope St. 1413 Michigan Ave. 


Member Association of Licensed Automobile Mfrs. 
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The Georgians 


By WILL N. HARBEN 


NEW book about Abner Daniel, 
in which his shrewd wit is more 








A TIMELY AND SUGGESTIVE BOOK ABOUT MUSIC 


PHASES OF MODERN MUSIC 


By LAWRENCE GILMAN 


In this book, Mr. GILMAN, who has been musical critic of Harper's Weekly since 1901, 
writes. with vividness, sympathy, and insight of such musical topics of present and 
vital interest as “ PARSIFAL” AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE; RICHARD STRAUSS, the most 
ithportant and. widely discussed of living composers ;-EDWARD Mac DowELL, Ameri- 
ca’s foremost music-maker; the fascinating Norwegian EDVARD. GRIEG; WAGNER 
and his great contemporary VERDI;* WOMEN AS COMPOSERS; REALISM IN MUSIC; 
the interesting Englishman Sir EDWARD ELGAR, and other subjects of timely appeal. 


r6mo; Ornamented Cloth, Uncut Edges, Gilt Top, $1.25. net. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, -FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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“ Did You Ever See a 
Nervous Beer Drinker? 


Nervousness comes from two causes. One 
is half-fed nerves. 


The malt in beer is a food to them; the 

hops a tonic. The slight percentage of 

alcohol is an aid to digestion, and that 
means more food. 


Another cause is the waste that clogs the 
nerve centers. That waste results from 
drinking too little to properly flush 
the system. Bien 


The habit of beer drinking gives the body 
the needed fluid. 


That is why beer is pre- | 
scribed for nervousness. 
That is why beer-drinking — 
nations scarcely know what nervousness 1s. 
But drink pure beer—Schlitz beer. Bad 
beer may be worse than the lack of it. 
Half the cost of our. brewing goes to 
making Schlitz pure. Ask for. the 
brewery bottling. | 


he Beer That Made Milwaukee Famous ’ 
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